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SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS." 


By ELBERT HUBBARD, 


EXT to Massachusetts, South Car- 
olina manufactures more cotton 


cloth than any other state in the 


union. The cotton mills of South 
Carolina are mostly owned and operated by 
New England capital. 

In many instances the machinery of 
the cotton mills has been moved entire 
from Massachusetts to South Carolina. 
The move was made for the ostensible pur- 
pose of being near the raw product; but 
the actual reason is that in South Carolina 
there is no law regulating child labor. 
Heartless cupidity has joined hands with 
brutal ignorance, and the result is child 
labor of so terrible a type that African 
slavery was a paradise compared with it. 

Many of the black slaves lived to a good 
old age, and they got a hearty enjoyment 
from life. 

The infant factory slaves of South Caro- 
lina can never develop into men and women. 
There are no mortality statistics; the mill 
owners baffle all attempts of the outside 
public to get at the facts, but my opinion 
isthat in many mills death sets the little 
prisoner free inside of four years. Beyond 
that he can not hope to live, and this opinion 
is derived from careful observation and in- 
terviews with several skilled and experi- 


enced physicians who practice in the 
vicinity of the mills. 

Boys and girls from the age of six years 
and upwards are employed. They usually 
work from six o’clock in the morning until 
seven at night. For four months of the 
year they go to work before daylight and 
they work until after dark. 

At noon I saw them squat on the floor 
and devour their food, which consisted 
mostly of cornbread and bacon. These 
weazened pigmies munched in silence, and 
then toppled over in sleep on the floor in 
all the abandon of babyhood. Very few 
wore shoes and stockings; dozens of 
little girls of, say, seven years of age wore 
only one garment, a linsey-woolsey dress. 
When it came time to go to work the fore- 
man marched through the groups shaking 
the sleepers, shouting in their ears, lifting 
them to their feet, and in a few instances 
kicking the delinquents into wakefulness. 

The long afternoon had begun—from a 
quarter to one until seven o'clock they 
worked without respite or rest. 

These toddlers, I saw, for the most part 
did but one thing—they watched the flying 
spindles on a frame 20 feet long, and tied 
the broken threads. They could not sit 
at their tasks; back and forward they 
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paced, watching, with inanimate, dull look, 
the flying spindles. The roar of the ma- 
chinery drowned every other sound. Back 
and forth paced the baby toilers in their 
bare feet, and mended the broken threads. 
Two, three, or four threads would break be- 
fore they could patrol the 20 feet—the 
threads were always breaking ! 

The noise and the constant looking at the 
flying wheels reduce nervous sensation ina 
few months to the minimum. The child does 
not think; he ceases to suffer—memory is as 
dead as hope. No more does he long for the 
green fields, the running streams, the free- 
dom of the woods, and the companionship 
of all the wild, free things that run, climb, 
fly, swim, or burrow. 

He does his work like an automaton ; he 
is a part of the roaring machinery ; memory 
is seared, physical vitality is at such low 
ebb that he ceases to suffer. Nature puts a 
short limit on torture by sending insensi- 
bility. If you suffer, thank God !—it isa 
sure sign you are alive. 

At acertain night school, where several 
good women were putting forth efforts to 
mitigate the condition of these baby slaves, 
one of the teachers told me that they did 
not try to teach the children to read—they 
simply put forth an effort to arouse the spirit 
through pictures and telling stories. In this 
school I saw the sad spectacle of half the 
class, of a dozen or more, sunk into sleep 
that more resembled a stupor. The teacher 
was a fine, competent woman, but worn-out 
nature was too much for her—to teach, you 
must make your appeal to life. 

The parents of the children sent them 
there so they could be taught to read, but 
I was told by one who knew that no child 
of, say, seven or eight years of age who 
had worked in the mill a year could ever 
learn to read. He is defective from that 
time on. A year in the mills and he loses 
the capacity to play ; and the child that can 
not play can not learn. 

We learn in moments of joy ; play is edu- 
cation ; pleasurable animation is necessary 
to growth; and when you have robbed the 
child of its play-spell, you have robbed it of 
its life. 

The reason that thought flags and stupor 
takes possession of the child who works at 
one task for 11 hours a day, is through 
the fact that he does not express himself. 
We grow through expression, and expres- 
sion, which is exercise, is necessary to life. 
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The child in the mill never talks to any 
one—even if the rules did not forbid it, the 
roar of the machinery would make it im- 
possible. All orders are carried out in pan- 
tomime, emphasized by pokes, punches, 
pinches, shakes, and kicks. This wee slave 
loses all relationship with his fellows and 
the world about him. 

I tuought to lift one of the little toilers 
to ascertain his weight. Straightway 
through his 35 pounds of skin and 
bones there ran atremor of fear, and he 
struggled forward to tie a broken thread, 
I attracted his attention by a touch, and 
offered him a silver dime. He looked at me 
dumbly, from a face that might have be- 
longed to a man of 60, so furrowed, 
tightly drawn, and full of pain it was. He 
did not reach for the money—he did not 
know what it was. I tried to stroke his 
head and caress hischeek. My smile of 
friendship meant nothing to him — he 
shrank from my touch as though he ex- 
pected punishment.“A caress was unknown 
to this child, sympathy had never been his 
portion, and the love of a mother, who only 
a short time before held him in her arms, 
had all been forgotten in the whir of wheels 
and the awful silence of a din that knows 
no respite. 

There were dozens of just such children 
in this particular mill. A physician who 
was with me said that they would all be 
dead probably in two years, and their 
places filled with others—there were plenty 
more. Pneumonia carries off most of them. 
Their systems are ripe for disease, and 
when it comes there is no rebound—no 
response Medicine simply does not act— 
nature is whipped, beaten, discouraged, 
and the child sinks into a stupor and dies. 

The are now only five states, I believe, 
that have no law restricting the employ- 
ment of children. Child labor exists in 
Georgia and Alabama to an extent nearly 
as grievous as it does in South Carolina, 
but in each of these states there are bands 
of brave men and excellent women who are 
waging war to stop the slaughter of the 
innocents ; and these men and women have 
so forced the issue that the mill owners are 
giving way before them and offering com- 
promise. But South Carolina lags behind 
and the brave workers for liberty there 
seem a hopeless minority. 

For these things let 
answer. 


Massachusetts 
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South Carolina weaves cotton that Mas- 
sachusetts may wear silk. 

South Carolina can not abolish child labor 
because the mill owners, who live in New 
England, oppose it. They have invested 
their millions in South Carolina, with the 
tacit understanding with legislature and 
governor that there shall be no state in- 
spection of mills nor interference in any 
way with their management of employes. 
Each succeeding election the candidates for 
the legislature secretly make promises that 
they will not pass a law forbidding child 
labor. They can not hope for election other- 
wise--the capitalists combine with the 
‘“‘crackers,’’ and any man who favors the 
restriction of child labor is marked. 

The cracker, the capitalist, and the 
preacher live on child labor, and the person 
who lifts his voice in behalf of the children 
is denounced as a sickly sentimentalist en- 
deavoring to discourage the best interests 
of the state. The cracker does not reason 
quite thus far—with him it is a question of 
‘rights, sah,’’ and he is the head of his 
family and you must not meddle—his honor 
is at stake. 

So at every election he jealously guards 
his rights—he has nothing else to do—he 
has lost everything else but ‘‘honor.’’ If 
women could vote in South Carolina they 
would wipe child labor out with a sweep; 
but, alas! a woman in South Carolina does 
not own even her own body. South Caro- 
lina is the only state in the union that has 
no divorce law. In South Carolina the gra- 
cious, gentle woman married to a rogue has 
him for life and he has her. The state ob- 
jects to their getting apart. The fetters 
forged in South Carolina never break (in 
South Carolina), and the key is lost. 

I say these thingswith no prejudice against 
the people of South Carolina asa whole, for 
some of the bravest, gentlest, sanest, most 
loyal, and most hospitable friends I have in 
the world live there. I make the mention 
merely as a matter of fact to show that the 
majority of the people in South Carolina 
have a long way to travel and are good raw 
stock for missionary work. 

I learned from a reliable source that a 
cotton mill having a pay roll of $6,000 a 
week in New England can be run in the 
south for $4,000 a week. This means a 
saving of just $100,000 a year, and the 
mill having a capital of $1,000,000 thus gets 
a clear gain of 10 per cent per annum. 


One mill at Columbia, S. C., has a capi- 
tal of $2,000,000. In half a dozen other 
cities there are mills with a capital of a 
million or more. These mills all have ‘‘com- 
pany department stores,’’ where the em- 
ployes trade. A certain credit is given, and 
the employe who has a dollar coming to 
him in cold cash is very, very rare. The 
cashier of one mill told me that 19 families 
out of 20 never see any cash, and probably 
never will. The account is kept with the 
head of the house. Against him are charged 
house rent, insurance, fuel—three things 
the man never thought of. Next, the orders 
drawn on the company must be met. Then 
come groceries, clothing, and gew-gaws 
that the young women are tempted into 
buying, providing the account is not too 
much overdrawn. Sometimes it happens 
that the account is so much overdrawn by 
the last of the month that the storekeeper 
will dole out only corn-meal and bacon— 
just these two things to prevent starvation 
and keep the family at work. 

The genial cashier who made this ex- 
planation to me, did it to reveal the pitiable 
ignorance of the ‘‘poor whites’’—the 
cracker can not figure his account—it is all 
a matter of faith with him. ‘‘To manage a 
cracker you have to keep him in debt to 
you,’’ explained my friend, ‘‘then you can 
control his vote and his family. 

The ingenuity displayed in securing the 
laborers reveals the ‘‘instincts of Connecti- 
cut,’’ to use the phrase of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. There are men called ‘‘employ- 
ing agents,’’ who drive through the country 
and make the acquaintance of the poor 
whites—the ‘‘white trash.’’ This expres- 
sion, by the way, was launched by the 
negroes, and then taken up by the whites. 
No white man will acknowledge himself as 
‘“‘trash,’’ but he applies the epithet to 
others who are supposed to be still more 
trashy than himself. 

No matter how poor these whites are, 
they are always well stuffed with pride ; 
they are as proud as the rich, and they 
would conduct themselves just like the F. 
F. V.’s if they had the money. They are 
F. F. V.’s slightly run down at the heel. 

They apologize for their poverty and lay 
it allto the war. All consider themselves 
very much above the negroes—they will 
not work with the blacks. 

The employing agent drops in on this 
poor white family and there is much 
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friendly conversation, for time is no object 
to the cracker. Gradually the scheme is un- 
folded. There is a nice man who owns a 
mill—he will not employ negroes—they are 
not sufficiently intelligent. The visitor cau 
get work for all the women and the children 
of the household with this nice man. There 
will be no work for the man of the house, 
but he can get odd jobs in the town. This 
suits the cracker—he does not want to work. 
A house will be supplied gratis for them to 
live in. A photograph of the house is 
shown ; it is a veritable palace compared 
with the place they now call home. The 
visitor goes away, promising to call again 
the next week. He comes back and reports 
that he has seen his friend, the house is 
ready, work is waiting, wages in cash will 
be paid every Saturday night. 

Cash! 

Why, this poor white family never saw 
any real cash in all their lives! 

A printed agreement is produced and 
signed. 

If the cracker hasn’t quite energy enough 
to move, the employing agent packs up his 
scanty effects and advances money for car 
fare. The family land in the mill town, are 


quartered in one of the company’s cottages, 
and go to work—the mother and all the 


children over five. The head of the house 
stays at home to do the housework, and, 
being a man, of course does not doit. He 
goes to the grocery or some other loafing 
place where there are other men in the same 
happy condition as himself. Idle men in 
the south, as elsewhere, do not feel very 
well—they need a little stimulant, and take 
it. The cracker discovers he can get whisky 
and pay for it with an order on the com- 
pany. 

He is very happy, and, needless to say, 
is quite opposed to any fanatic who would 
like to interfere in his family relations. 
He is not aware of it, but he has sold his 
wife and children into a five years’ slavery. 
The company threatens and has the right 
to discharge them all if one quits. Even the 
mother is not free. 

But the cracker knows his rights—he is 
the head of his family; the labor of his chil- 
dren is his until the girls are 18 and the 
boys 21. He knows these things, and he 
starts them off to their work while it is yet 
night. 

And at the mill the overseers look after 
them. These overseers are northern men, 
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sent down by the capitalists. In war time 
the best slave-drivers were northerners— 
they have the true spirit and get the work 
done. If necessary they do not hesitate to 
‘*reprove’’ their charges 

But the cracker wauts to be kind; he 
wants to accumulate enough money to buy 
a home in the country—it will take only a 
few years! The overseers do not wish to be 
brutal, but they have to report to the super- 
intendents—there must be so much cloth 
made every day. The superintendent is not 
a bad man, but he has to make a daily re- 
port to the president of the company, and 
the president has to report to the stock- 
holders. 

The stockholders live in Boston, and all 
they want is their dividends. When they 
go South they go to Pinehurst, Asheville, 
or St. Augustine. Details of the mills are 
not pleasant ; they simply leave matters to 
the good men who operate the mills—it is 
against their policy to dictate. 

Capital is king, not cotton. But capital is 
blind and deaf to all that is not to its in- 
terest; it will not act while child labor 
means 10 per cent dividends on industrial 
stocks. 

Instead of abolishing child labor, capital 
gives a lot, near the mill property, to any 
preacher who will build a church, and 
another lot fora parsonage, and then agrees 
to double the amount any denomination 
will raise for a church edifice. 

Within a quarter of a mile from one 
cotton mill, at Columbia, S. C., I counted 
seven churches, completed or in process of 
erection. 

And that is the way the mill owners 
capture the clergy. In talking with various 
preachers on the question of child labor 
they all, I found, had arguments to excuse 
it, blissfully unaware that the entire ques- 
tion had been fought out in the world’s 
assize, and that civilization 50 years ago 
had placed her stamp of disapproval on the 
matter. One preacher put it in this way, 
with a gracious, patronizing smile (I quote 
his exact words): ‘‘Oh, of course, it is 
pretty bad—but then, dear brother, you 
know the children are better off in the mill 
than running the streets !’’ 

It is assumed that there are only two oc- 
cupations for children, working in the mill 
and running the streets. And then this man 
of God confessed to me without shame that 
many of the men whose whole families 
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worked in the mills subscribed one-tenth 
of their income to the support of ‘‘the 
gospel,’’ and gave him an order on the 
mill company for the amount; and this 
amount was withheld from wages and paid 
to him regularly by the cashier of the com- 
any. 
. The majority of the clergy of South 
Carolina have always stood for slavery. 
The clergy never move faster than the peo- 
ple, usually lagging a little behind. To get 
ahead of the pews is to separate from them, 
so the average clergyman will not champion 
an unpopular cause. The clergyman who 
speaks his mind for freedom has to get out 
of the church. Luther, Savonarola, Emer- 
son, Beecher, McGlynn, Professor Swing, 
Dr. Thomas, and all that band of preachers 
who have stood out and voiced the cause of 
freedom have been regarded by theirdenomi- 
nations as renegades. Exile and ostracism 


have been the lot of freedom’s champions ; 
and their ostracism and social disgrace have 
been the work of the respectable element 
in the church. 

And the reason the church has always 
sided with slavery is because she has thrived 
on the profits of slavery. 


We have heard much about the danger 
that follows an alliance between church and 
state; but what think you of a partnership 
between grasping greed and religion—the 
professed religion of the suffering, bleeding 
Christ, the Christ who had not where to 
lay his head! 

The orthodox Protestant preacher in an 
institution in the south. You see his well- 
buttered face on every train, at every 
station—he attends every gathering— 
nothing can be done without him. He 
preaches ‘‘the blood of Jesus,’’ and nothing 
else. His gospel is the promise of a perfect 
paradise hereafter for all who believe as he 
does, and hell and damnation for all who 
don’t. There has not been a patentable im- 
provement made on his devil in two hundred 
years. 

The south is priest-ridden to an extent 
that should make Italy and Spain jealous. 
The preacher is a power, One of them ex- 
plained to me that most of the heads of 
families that worked in the mills were 
“Christian people.’’ He seemed to think 
that Jesus said, ‘‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Cotton.’’ 

If the child workers of South Carolina 
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could be marshaled by bugle call, headed 
with fife and drum, and marched through 
Commonwealth avenue, out past that statue 
of William Lloyd Garrison, erected by the 
sons of the men who dragged him through 
the streets at a rope’s end, the sight would 
appall the heart and drive conviction home. 
Imagine an army of 20,000 pigmy bonds- 
men, half naked, half starved, yellow, 
weazened, deformed in body, with drawn 
faces that show spirits too dead to weep, 
too hopeless to laugh, too pained to feel! 
Would not aristocratic Boston lock her 
doors, bar the shutters, and turn in shame 
from such a sight? ; 

I know the sweat shops of Hester street, 
New York; I am familiar with the vice, de- 
pravity, and degradation of the White- 
chapel district; I have visited the Ghetto 
of Venice; I know the lot of the coal 
miners of Pennsylvania, and I know some- 
what of Siberian atrocitiés; but for misery, 
woe, and hopeless suffering, I have never 
seen anything to equal the cotton mill 
slavery of South Carolina—this in my own 
America, the land of the free and the 
home of the brave ! 

For the adult who accepts the life of the 
mills I have not a word to say—it is his 
own business. My plea is in defense of the 
innocent; I voice the cry of the child whose 
sob is drowned in the thunder of whirring 
wheels. 

The iniquity of this new slavery in the 
new South has grown up out of conditions 
for which no one man or class of men, it 
seems, is amenable. The interests of the 
cracker, the preacher, the overseer, the 
superintendent, the president, and the 
stockholders are so involved that they can 
not see the truth—their feet are ensnared 
and they sink into the quicksands of hypoc- 
risy, deceiving themselves with specious 
reasons. They must be educated and the 
people must be educated. 

So it remains for that small, yet valiant, 
band of men and women in the South, who 
are fighting this iniquity, to hold fast and not 
leave off in their work until the little captives 
are made free. We reach friendly hands 
across the miles, and out of the silence we 
send them blessings and bid them be strong 
and of good cheer. Seemingly they fight 
alone, but they are not alone, for the great, 
throbbing, melting, mother-heart of the 
world has but to know of their existence to 
be one with them. 
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THE New UNION AT CARUTHERS. 


By ARTHUR F. BLOOMER. 


HE rapidity with which our villages 
frequently grow into flourishing, 
populous cities and industrial cen- 
ters is one of the wonders of our 

American enterprise. Where a generation 
ago was a straggling village of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred inhabitants may now ex- 
ist a city of 20,000, composed principally of 
those dependent for employment on the 
factories and workshops that have grown 
up with the city, or, rather, have caused 
the city to grow, the products of which 
may reach the furthermost ends of the 
earth. Such a city was Caruthers, in one of 
the middle western states. Fourteen years 


before this story opens Caruthers had a 
population of less than 2,000. Now it has 
18,000, a mayor and city council, street 
railways, and electric lights and power—all 
that goes to make up a bustling industrial 


city. 

John Strong had gone to Caruthers when 
it was a village, with little more capital than 
his two hands and his skill as a machinist, 
from an eastern city, where he had, while 
still young, grown tired of working for a 
wage that scarcely more than provided him 
the strength from day to day to continue at 
work. From his little beginning in Caruth- 
ers had grown a great manufacturing es- 
tablishment, which helped the city to grow 
as the city helped it to grow, and his work- 
men now numbered almost a hundred. 

There had been few, if any, labor organi- 
zations in Caruthers, and, as a necessary 
attendant, wages were low as compared 
with the great cities, though, of course, the 
cost of living was less. But with the growth 
of the city the latter advanced, as is usual, 
and wages, too, had slowly advanced— 
slower than living expenses, as is aiso usual. 

Finally the organizer appeared, and it 
was but a little time until a committee 
waited on Mr. Strong, as president of the 
Caruthers Manufacturing Company, and he 
was informed that his workmen had en- 
rolled themselves as members of a union. 

‘*T am very glad to hear it, gentlemen,’’ 
said Mr. Strong, smilingly. ‘‘I was a union 
man from the day when I completed my 


apprenticeship until I established this busi- 
ness, and I am a firm believer in trade 
unionism.’’ 

‘* Then,’’ said the spokesman of the com- 
mittee, ‘‘I am sure we will be able to get 
along amicably.’’ 

‘*T have no doubt of it,’’ said Mr. Strong, 
‘‘ especially if you prove yourselves true 
union men in all that the term means. There 
has been great progress in trade unionism 
in the last few years.’’ 

‘‘Very great, indeed, sir,’’ said the 
spokesman. 

‘*VYes,’’ said Mr. Strong, ‘‘and I have 
tried to keep abreast of the movement by 
reading trade union literature. It may sur- 
prise you to know that I am a subscriber 
for a number of labor publications.’’ 

‘* Well, that is rather unusual for em- 
ployers, I am afraid,’’ said the committee 
chairman. ‘‘It is gratifying to meet so 
liberal-minded an employer as we find you, 
Mr. Strong. We do not contemplate any 
violent changes in the wage scale now, 
nor perhaps soon, and we do not anticipate 
any great opposition from you if we shall 
claim a reasonable increase.’’ 

‘*T hope yo. will always find me reason- 
able,’’ said Mr. Strong, ‘‘ and if your mem- 
bers prove union men to the core—for I 
hold that the employer has as much to gain 
from unionism as the employed; that each 
owes a duty to the other—I am sure our 
relations will always be pleasant. Perhaps 
I may go further than you doin my belief 
in unionism and all that it entails, and may 
have some criticisms to offer later.’’ 

Within a few weeks the union presented 
a scale of prices to the president of the com- 
pany, making some slight advances in 
wages, which he signed, after inspecting it 
carefully. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said to the committee, 
‘‘T have signed your scale cheerfully, for it 
is quite reasonable; but I do it with the 
reservation that if I find the members are 
not true to the principles of unionism, as 
to which I will conduct an investigation, I 
am free to withdraw from it.’’ 

‘* We are willing to abide by that, sir,” 
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said the president of the union, who was 
chairman of the committee. ‘‘If at any 
time you find that we are not keeping tothe 
true principles of unionism, we will be glad 
to have you point it out to us and to rectify 
our error or absolve you from your agree- 
ment.’’ 

Within six months the organizers had 
formed unions in all the principal occupa- 
tions, and although all proprietors had not 
proved as tractable and reasonable as Mr. 
Strong, and there had been a few strikes and 
lockouts, at the end of that time the town 
was pretty thoroughly organized into 
unions. Everything had gone along peace- 
ably and quietly in the Caruthers Manu- 
facturing Company’s great establishment. 
Every member of the mechanical force was 
in the union. A few—there are always 
some black sheep—had demurred to joining, 
but were at once given to understand that 
they had no sympathy from the company 
in their resistance and they speedily surren- 
dered. 

It was with some surprise that the presi- 
dent of the union received a message from 
Mr. Strong that he would like to see him, 
but he went at once—this some months 
after organization. 

“You will remember the verbal clause 
that I added to our agreement when I 
signed the scale of prices,’’ said Mr. Strong, 
“and that I might claim to be released 
from it under certain circumstances.”’ 

‘Very well indeed, sir,’’ said the presi- 
dent, ‘‘ but I am at a loss to know how we 
have given offense.’’ 

‘“‘T should like to have permission to ad- 
dress your union at its next meeting,’’ 
said Mr. Strong, ‘‘at which I will show 
that you have not kept faith with me and 
are not true to the principles of unionism. 
Your committee asked me to point out 
wherein you might be lacking, and I want 
to do it in the presence of the entire union, 
so that the members will not get it at sec- 
ond hand I am very much in earnest in 
this matter. If I am to live up to the prin- 
ciples of unionism the members must do so, 
too.’’ 

‘““We will be very glad to have you ad- 
dress the meeting,’’ said President Phelps, 
“and I will cause such notice to be sent 
out that every member will be there. I am 
totally in the dark as to our shortcoming, 
but the union will hear you with pleasure.’ 


The news that Mr. Strong had something 
to say to the union brought every member 
out, and after the routine business was 
transacted he was invited in from the ante- 
room, where he had been waiting. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said President Phelps, 
**you are all aware that Mr. Strong has 
stated his desire to address our union. I 
have no need to introduce him. You all 
know him, and such has been his interest 
in our movement that I believe he knows 
every one of you. We will now hear him.”’ 

‘* Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
union,’’ began Mr. Strong, ‘‘ I will not tire 
you with long introductory words. I was 
gratified when you formed your union, for 
I am a believer in trade umions. I was a 
member of a union before many of you ever 
saw the inside of a workshop. When you 
presented your scale of wages to me, as the 
president of the company, I cheerfully 
signed it. But I signed it with the an- 
nounced reservation that I would not feel 
bound by it unless you comported yourselves 
as true union men. You have not done so.’’ 

A sensational buzz ran around the room. 

‘‘Among the requirements of your union 
is one that we shall not employ any but 
union men. Is it not so?’’ 

** Yes, yes!’’ came from all parts of the 
room. 

‘You refuse to handle material that 
comes from non-union shops. Am I right?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ again came from the as- 
sembled men. 

‘* You will neither work with non-union 
men nor use the product of non-union men 
in working for my company.”’ 

‘*No, no!”’ 

‘Mr. President, will you step here a 
moment ?’’ 

Mr. Phelps wonderingly walked to the 
open space in which Mr. Strong stood. . 

‘* Mr. President,’’ said Mr. Strong, as he 
turned back Mr. Phelps’ coat and exam- 
ined the inside pocket, ‘‘ I do not find the 
union label. Was that suit of clothes made 
by a union tailor?’’ 

Mr. Phelps reddened and returned to his 
seat. 

‘* Mr. Secretary that is a handsome pair 
of shoes- you have, but, looking closely, 
they have no union label ’’ 

The secretary’s feet were hastily taken 
down from the top of the desk, where their 
position had added much to his comfort. 
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‘While waiting in the anteroom I ex- 
amined many of the hats that I saw hang- 
ing there, and though I found a few with 
union labels, I feel sure they are there 
without the owners’ knowledge. Who 
among you has a hat with the union label 
in it?’’ 

A young man rose. ‘‘I think my hat has 
the union label,’’ he said. 

“You think!’’ The sarcasm in Mr. 
Strong’s voice caused the hopeful young 
man to seat himself suddenly. 

‘** Most of you use tobacco in some form,”’ 
continued the speaker. ‘‘I did as a work- 
man and do as an employer, and so am not 
here to condemn the practice. Which of 
you can show me a piece of union made to- 
bacco? Who of you smoke blue-label 
cigars ?”’ 

Guessing was too hazardous. Nobody 
rose. 

“T have looked into the matter at the 
stores patronized by most of you, and I 
have found no indication that any of you 
ever asked for union made goods of any 
kind. Is it not so?’’ 

There were able debaters in the union, 
but none rose to combat him. 

‘‘Some of the bakeries in this city are 
union and some are not. Have you sup- 
ported your fellow unionists and withheld 
support from the non-unionists? You have 
not!’’ 

The general uneasiness was distinctly 
noticeable. 

‘*Gentlemen,I have given you a fair trial. 
You are unionists only so far as your own 
wages and conditions are concerned. I 
might go into this a good deal further, for 
I have thoroughly investigated it; but I have 
shown enough to convince any fair-minded 
man that you are not union men. You don’t 
know the meaning of the term!’’ 

One might have knocked the whole as- 
semblage over with a feather. 

‘*You demand that we shall employ union 
labor while you spend your union wages 
for the product of scabs. You will not 
work with a scab, but you buy what he pro- 
duces on equal terms with union goods. 
You will not work with scab-made material, 
but you will wear it and eat it and smoke 
it. You require the employer to boycott 
non-union labor while you encourage it. I 
must not employ a scab, but I must com- 
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pete with hisemployer for your trade. You 
demand union conditions in the way of com- 
fortable and sanitary shops, and you sup- 
port the sweat shop and tenement house 
producers. And you call yourselves union 
men! Pah! I am ashamed of you! I am 
disgusted with you! I repudiate you and 
your scale of wages!’’ 

Mr. Strong abruptly ended his speech and 
started for the door. The silence of the 
meeting was almost awful. It was a room 
full of dead men so far as they showed any 
signs of life. He had nearly reached the 
door, when he stopped as though a new 
thought had occurred to him. He turned 
around and faced the meeting. 

**Mr. President,’’ he said—the anger was 
gone from his voice. ‘‘Mr. President, per- 
haps I have been too harsh. I should have 
taken into consideration that most of you 
are new unionists and have as yet little con- 
ception of what unionism means. The whole 
theory and scope of trade unionism is not 
to be grasped in six short months. You 
have yet to learn that it has its obligations 
as well as its benefits. We are all more or 
less afflicted with the human instinct to buy 
where we can the cheapest, regardless of 
the fact that it may be the dearest in the 
end. I am going to give you another pro- 
bation before I become your enemy. Per- 
haps you have not reasoned that in de- 
manding patronage you must concede 
patronage. It may not have occurred to 
you that the workingmen are the principal 
buyers of nearly all products, and that in 
buying of the non-union employer you are 
putting the union employer at a disad- 
vantage. Theoretically you consider the 
interests of all unionists identical, but you 
set your theory at naught by your practice. 
I will wait another six months to see if you 
are union men.”’ 

The cheer that burst forth from the mem- 
bers of the union was the only answer Mr. 
Strong needed to convince him that his 
lesson had not fallen on barren minds. 
Within the specified time union signs all 
over Caruthers showed that the true mean- 
ing of unionism had been learned, not alone 
by the employes of the Caruthers Manu- 
facturing Company, who constituted the 
greater number of the union of their trade, 
but by all the trade unionists and their 
sympathizers. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 





Above the roar of commerce O, long our souls have waited, 
In factory and mart, Through weary years gone by, 

I hear a cry ascend the sky Until this sign of love divine 
That thrills me to the heart. Was symboled on the sky. 

The sweetest call to action Look up! The day is on us. 
Since first the world began In letters all may scan 

Is this new word that now is heard, Is written bright in living light: 
The Brotherhood of Man. “The Brotherhood of Man.”’ 


Lift up the cry, my people, 
Until your voice is heard 
From all around, and by the sound 
The souls of men are stirred. 
Make all the hills re-echo, 
Till every tribe and clan 
Catch up again the glad refrain, 
The Brotherhood of Man. 


The hands of all God’s children Too long the race has followed 
Reach up to seize the crown. The blind who lead the blind. 

Before the mass the reign of class The higher light will?guidefaright, 
Forever must go down. The Christ within mankind. 

The self-life must acknowledge Too long the meek have suffered 
The universal plan, *Neath Mammon’s cruel jban. 

The larger view within the new, Now comes to birth their reign"on earth, 
The Brotherhood of Man. The Brotherhood of Man. 


The field of Armageddon 
Approaches. Clear the way. 

If ye would fight for truth and right, 
Make ready for the fray. 

Our God, within this crisis, 
Shall winnow with His fan, 

Like chaff, His foes who dare oppose 
The Brotherhood of Man. 


Prepare ye, O my people, That is the magic watchword, 
The time is not afar; The slogan of the free. 

The better day is growing gray Then let it first in rapture burst, 
Beneath the morning star. My native land, o’er thee. 

Already come our brothers, ’*Twill ope the earthly kingdom 
Their banner in the van, In God’s unfolding plan; 

On which, behold, in flame and gold: It is the key to Liberty, 


‘*The Brotherhood of Man.”’ The Brotherhood of Man. 
—J. A. EDGERTON. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


THE TRADE The latest ‘‘concentrated’’ effcrt of the socialists to destroy 
UNIONS TO the trade union movement is inaugurated under the pre- 
BE SMASHED text that the American Federation of Labor refuses to 
AGAIN .—NO. 2. recognize the changes which are constantly taking place in 
industry. That it is a pretext inexcusably ignorant and maliciously false, 
any observer must know. It is designed for the single object of hiding the 
real purpose—that is, of trying to divide and disrupt and destroy the trade 
union movement, which has done and is doing so much to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of the working people of America. 

Let us see the position which the American Federation of Labor takes 
upon the question of trade union and the so-called industrial organi- 
zation. ‘The most definite declaration by the American Federation of Labor 
upon that subject was at the Scranton convention. 

It emphasized the impossibility of establishing hard and fast lines by 
which all trade unions can govern themselves; it declared that the perma- 
nency of the trade union movement depends upon the recognition and ad- 
vocacy of the principle of autonomy consistent with the varying phases and 
transitions in industry; that the interests of labor are best promoted by the 
subdivided crafts being closely allied and efforts made to amalgamate them, 
as well as the organization of district and national trade councils for the 
common concert of action within ‘‘allied’’ craft organizations. 

This declaration was no new departure for the American Federation of 
Labor; it was simply the assertion of the true trade union attitude which 
recognizes the historic and natural development of the labor movement; 
that is, the movement of the wage earners, discontented with their existing 
wrongs and determined to right them. 

It is the crystallized, associated conscious effort to prepare for and 
meet new conditions as they arise and deal with them practically and 
effectively. That is the policy, the law of growth and development of the 
intelligent and progressive trade union movement as understood, advocated, 
and practiced by the American Federation of Labor. 

The promoters of the disruptive effort claim to be industrialists; that is, 
they pretend to favor organization of all those engaged in a given industry 
into one union without regard to the trades to which the various workmen 
belong. Let us examine, for a moment, how inconsistent are their declarations 
with their practice. The American Federation of Labor recognized and con- 
ceded to the Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union jurisdiction over all 
branches of the boot and shoe trade. In Lynn, Mass., anumber of workmen 
are employed in the making of ‘‘counters,’’ a branch of the shoe trade. They 
organized, applied to the American Federation of Labor for a charter, which 
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was refused. They were advised to join the ‘‘industrial’’ union of the rade— 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union. This they, the counter- 
makers, declined to do, and they made application to the American Labor 
Union for a charter, which was promptly issued and boastfully proclaimed. 

The American District of Amalgamated Engineers were claimed by the 
International Association of Machinists. The American Federation of Labor 
made every effort to bring about the amalgamation. The refusal of the en- 
gineers tocomply and their unfraternal conduct toward the machinists’ union 
during several strikes resulted in the American Federation of Labor revok- 
ing the engineers’ charter. They promptly applied to the American Labor 
Union for a charter, which issued one without inquiry or hesitation, and a 
member of the engineers was swiftly made an American Labor Union 
organizer. 

The United Brotherhood of Railway Employes made application to the 
American Federation of Labor for a charter, and notwithstanding that 
several of the most powerful brotherhoods of railway employes were un- 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, the application was denied 
for several reasons ; one, that the so-called United Brotherhood of Railway 
Employes was disruptive of the organizations of steam railway men which 
have done so much for their fellow workmen; second, that a federation or 
amalgamation of the railway organizations was a matter for time to develop ; 
third, because the interests of the railway men would be injured, and fourth, 
because there wasa strong conviction, the accuracy of which was subse- 
quently demonstrated, that the principal advocates of that association were 
not honest, and that they were in the service of hostile railway companies to 
injure the interests of the railway workmen. Yet this so-called ‘‘industrial’’ 
organization, the United Brotherhood of Railway Employes, is not only 
chartered, but is a supposed potent factor in the American Labor Union. 
Andsoon and so on. We might cite instances, not only of inconsistencies, 
but of perfidy to labor, which have marked the history and the practice of 
the American Labor Union, the organization instituted, officered, and 
managed by socialists ; the organization that now with other socialists has 
called a congress to attempt to destroy the American Federation of Labor 
and the trade union movement of our country. 

Of course, some may disclaim the intention to disrupt the labor move- 
ment, but as the days pass the promoters of the ‘‘new movement’’ give vent 
to what they really have in mind. One of them, ‘‘Comrade’’ White, of 
Denver, at a recent meeting in that city, in explanation gave this illustra- 
tion of their purpose. He says: 

‘* We shall organize, for instance, all men employed in any way in iron 
works, such as molders, car workers, structural iron workers, and the like.’’ 

No doubt ‘‘the like’’ will cover such trades as the machinists and the 
iron and steel workers. We presume that the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers of America, the Brother- 
hood of Car Workers, the International Association of Machinists, and other 
trade unions which have increased wages, shortened hours of labor, and 
made conditions such that life was worth the living, are to be swept aside 
or crushed, and the men are expected to take kindly to the will-o’-the-wisp 
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that would surely lead them into the swamp of misery and degradation. 
And as will be observed, socialist ‘‘Comrade’’ White quotes the iron, steel, 
molding, and construction simply as an illustration to be applied to all other 
trades and callings. 

It is not uninteresting to note that at the same meeting another socialist 
‘‘comrade,’’ Miss Twining, denounced the trade union movement and the 
union shop in the same language that Parry and other representatives of the 
Citizens’ Alliance employ. She declared that ‘‘the closed shop is a monopoly, 
the same as the Standard Oil Company.’’ 

In other words, then, the advocates of this ‘‘new movement’’ are the 
handmaids of labor’s enemies and stand for the so-called ‘‘open’’ or non- 
union shop. 

It may not be amiss to remark that Secretary Haywood, of the Western 
Federation of Miners, has issued a circular letter to the editors of the labor 
press of the country asking for the lists of the names and addresses of sub- 
scribers, saying they are to be used to send copies of the circular call for 
this congress—the congress aimed to destroy the trade union movement. 
Apart from the perfidy of purpose and the supreme gall in making the 
request, it is well to bear in mind that a few months ago the Western 
Federation of Miners frantically appealed to all trade unionists for financial 
assistance. The American Federation of Labor issued an appeal in their 
behalf. Thousands upon thousands of dollars were contributed by the 
American Federation of Labor unions and accepted by the Western 
Federation of Miners. They are still appealing for and receiving the 
moneys of our unions. 

The expense involved in printing, addressing, and postage on the cir- 
cular Secretary Haywood contemplates sending to all the labor press sub- 
scribers, would amount to several thousand dollars. How about this sud- 
den affluence? From whence doos it come? Is the money received from the 
American trade unionists and contributed for the defense of Colorado’s 
workmen’s rights now being used in the effort to disrupt the trade union 
movement ? 

The American Federation of Labor was called into being in 1881 out of 
the fragmentary, disconnected organizations of the day. It has had a con- 
tinuous growth from that day to this. Its work and its history have been 
the organizing of thousands upon thousands of unions. It has united and 
federated them until the spirit of fraternity and solidarity is recognized 
among the toilers and thinkers of the world. It has become a potent force 
in the affairs of our time. It is both feared and respected. It has deserved 
and earned the confidence and good will of the wage-earners and the people 
generally. It is the first general labor movement that has existed in America 
for any considerable period of time, and, more than all other factors com- 
bined, it has made the worla of workers regard each other as brothers in the 
common cause for justice and right. 

This great work, these great achievements, the splendid future and 
possibilities, are sought to be destroyed by men who mask as the friends of 
labor, but who, indeed, would aim to accomplish what the greatest combi- 
nation of capitalistic enemies could not achieve. Combinations of antago- 
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nistic employers can neither divide nor destroy the labor movement in open 
conflict, no matter how bitter or relentless the war they wage, but they 
may buy or suborn the wicked, and the ignorant may be fooled in assisting 
to create division in the ranks and thus diffuse efforts, inaugurate rivalry 
and antagonism, and injure the interests of all. 

It has always been the policy of tyrants, whether in government or 
industry, to bring about division in the ranks of the masses. It has been 
the hope, the prayer, and the work of those sincerely devoted to the cause 
of labor to strive for unity, realizing that even though the progress may 
not be so fast as some impatient spirits would have it, yet that a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link. To strengthen that link so that the tensile 
power may be increased to the advantage of all, isthe purpose. Applying 
this principle, the American Federation of Labor strives to gather within 
the fold, day by day, more of the unorganized; to constantly achieve 
improvement and advancement; to preach, aye, not only to preach, but to 
practice and inculcate the practice of, unity, fraternity, and solidarity of 
labor. 





STUDENTS’ Acorrespondentofa New York newspaper recently expressed 
DEBASE- his shame arid indignation at the action of a considerable 
MENT. number of Yale students in offering to play the contempti- 
ble part of strike breakers. 

Some possible danger of a strike on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railway existed at the time, but the Yale students knew nothing 
about the merits of the controversy, as there were no adequate reports of 
it in the newspapers, and not even the lorn excuse that they thought the 
strike and strikes to be without justification could be pleaded for them. 

No; the eager and premature offer to the railway company was the 
manifestation of a sentiment that should cause right-minded educators and 
college-bred men to hang their heads in shame. 

In Russia students defy the autocracy, assume risks, and make great 
sacrifices for the sake of the ideals of liberty, equality of opportunity, and 
justice for all. In this free and republican country college students welcome, 
even anticipate, the opportunity to exhibit themselves as ‘‘ scabs’’ and strike 
breakers, and deprive workmen struggling for a decent standard of living 
of their only means of subsistence. A contrast truly ! 

But what is the matter with the students? We can not believe that 
they are bad and cold at heart; that they would knowingly and deliberately 
aid unfair employers and injure the cause of organized labor. The explana- 
tion must be that they are misled and confused by such attacks on unions 
as President Eliot, of Harvard, has gotten into the habit of making. 

These youthful students hear that the scab is ‘‘the modern hero;’’ 
that unionism makes war on American liberty; that the demands of organ- 
ized labor are extreme and revolutionary ; that it is the duty of the great 
‘third party,’’ the public, to make common cause with the much-abused 
and terribly oppressed employers and ‘‘scabs.’’ When such notions are 
disseminated by influential men it is hardly to be wondered at that, asa 
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result, students, in order to be ‘‘ heroes’’ and defenders of liberty, become 
‘*scabs’’ and strike breakers. 

But the spectacle is as disgusting and shameful as it is dangerous—not 
to labor, but to the colleges, which will lose the respect and sympathy of 
the masses of the wage-earners. 

Have the college presidents and leading educators nothing to say about 
students doing such dirty work? We have heard of no protest against the 
tendency from President Eliot and Dr. Hadley. Colleges are endowed by 
public-spirited men and women. Will strike breaking by students bring the 
colleges good will and support? Of a few plutocrats, perhaps, but not of 
sober-minded, enlightened, and thoughtful men. Far beyond all this would 
be the contempt into which the universities and the teachers in them will 
fall in the estimation of the working people and the general public. If it 
shall become a general standard for college and university students to be- 
come ‘‘scabs’’ and strike breakers, it will arouse indignation and contempt 
for all who attend and are associated with these institutions of a supposed 
higher education. 





ORGANIZED Wé Were among the first todirect the attention of organized 


LABOR’S labor, some two years ago, to the danger of reaction in the 


LIGHT industrial world, and to emphasize the need of greater 
DAWNING. vigilance and more systematic co-operation in defense of the 
rights and just claims of the wage-earners, just then seriously threatened by 
legal and other attacks. 

Parryism was rampant, and progress toward friendly relations between 
employers and employed on the basis of right and equity was blocked by 
militant and hypocritical ‘‘alliances’’ and organizations whose real reason 
for existence was, so far as their moving spirits were concerned, determined 
hostility to the whole unionist movement. Sweeping, grossly unfair, and 
reckless decisions were being made by prejudiced judges. These soencour- 
aged unscrupulous attorneys that they did not hesitate to challenge the 
plainest and best established principles of law in relation to unionism and 
union activity. They would have undone the work of a century and 
revived the infamous conspiracy and anti-strike laws of the early days of 
great industry, if they had been permitted to have their way. 

But organized labor is not a house built upon the sand, and it has with- 
stood these assaults. Now there are numberless signs of a change for the 
better. We believe that the reaction has failed, and that henceforth, if 
labor will but stand firm, united, and resolute, sanity will prevail in the 
treatment of labor by the courts, by the majority of level-headed employers, 
and the impartial public. 

We have adverted recently to certain sound and refreshing judicial 
utterances on the rights of organized workmen. To these others have 
since been added. In two or three new cases injunctions have been modi- 
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fied so as to eliminate the prohibition of peaceable picketing and use of 
moral suasion. The courts are beginning to realize that the clamorous 
misrepresentations of plutocratic attorneys and ranting promoters of dis- 
cord, like Mr. Parry, have caused them to go too far, tothe length of deny- 
ing free speech, the use of the public highways, and the right of advising 
with and appealing to our fellows. Many see the justice of the remark of 
the New York judge, that doctrines have been applied to labor that would 
never have been entertained for a moment with regard to other classes of 
cases. 

It is equally manifest that most employers and ‘‘citizens’ alliances’ 
have lost faith in their blind and fanatical leaders and abandoned the policy 
of aggression and persecution. They see that unions can not be ‘‘de- 
stroyed’’ but must be accepted as permanent factors and treated as lawful 
and influential bodies of men conscious of their rights and interests. ‘“The 
dogs have been called off;’’ the various ‘‘secretaries’’ and agents who 
used to fill the air and the columns of the newspapers with savage denuncia- 
tions of labor organizations are reduced to a decent silence. 

Take the principles and methods of unionism one by one and the failure 
of the enemies of labor will be seen to be complete. The union label is here 
to stay. The ‘‘unfair’’ list is a weapon that can not be taken away. The 
right to strike, to persuade, to give information, to stand by our friends 
and turn our backs upon our foes; the right of collective bargaining, of 
refusing to work with obnoxious men—all these rights we have preserved 
and shall continue to exercise. 

Even the union shop has not been seriously undermined. Certain em- 
ployers ‘‘ resolute’’ against it, and certain self-styled champions of industrial 
liberty continue to represent the ‘‘open shop’’ as a pillar of American civili- 
zation, but these fulminations produce no impression. The right of union 
men to make such arrangements as they see fit with employers for the 
benefit of both parties is too plain and fundamental to be shaken by 
sophistry. 

In connection with this a significant fact may be noted. Not long ago 
the American Economic Association and two other national bodies interested 
in social problems held a joint conference at Chicago. One of the sessions 
was devoted entirely to the discussion of the union shop versus the open 
shop. Several speakers, including three or four leading professors and 
authors and two large employers of labor participated in the discussion, and 
of these only one opposed the union shop. The others defended it on the 
general grounds, or as a measure of self-protection indispensable to labor 
under existing industrial and social conditions. There was much surprise 
over the preponderance of impartial and scientific opinion in favor of the 
**closed’’ shop, but the really surprising fact is that any thoughtful men 
having a grasp upon first principles should be misled by the shallow argu- 
ment against the union agreement or the union shop. 

We repeat, there is evidence of the return of sanity with reference to 
the various aspects of the labor problem. It does not follow that we can 
cease our efforts and our vigilance. But it is encouraging to know that 
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the campaign of the enemies to unionism has failed and is failing all along 
the line. 

In the near future the judicious employers will, with practical unan- 
imity, repudiate the advocates of discord and vain resistance to the indubit- 
able, and peace will be sought in cordial relations with the unions in recog- 
nition of the reasonableness of their aspirations and purposes. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Just as we go to press a telegram from International Secretary Zucker- 
mann reaches us saying that the New York hat and cap makers’ strike ended 
in complete victory. 





Those who protest most energetically against injustice are not necessarily 
those who suffer most from the injustice itself; they simply are the most 
intelligent and have most character and therefore discern the injustice 
more readily. 





Some pretended friends of labor desire to be known as very solicitous 


for the ‘‘ liberty ’’ of workmen from so-called trade union ‘‘tyranny.’’ If 
employers will but concede the higher wages which the trade unionists 
demand, we shall be enabled to buy our liberty in the same places where 
employers buy theirs. 


In the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, in the editorial 
entitled ‘‘ The Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again,’’ a typographical error 
appeared in the title of one of the organizations that were formed in the 
west. In the article that organization was designated as the ‘‘ Western 
Federation of Labor,’’ when the correct name should have been the ‘‘ West- 
ern Labor Union.’’ 


On March 6 the Third Regiment band, of Duluth, Minn., composed en- 
tirely of members of the American Federation of Musicians, serenaded the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor, at the headquarters, 423 Gst.N. W. 
The ‘‘Blue Label,’’ a march dedicated to the cigarmakers’ union, of Duluth, 
was played, also the Star Spangled Banner. The president of the American 
Federation of Labor welcomed the visiting trade unionists of Minnesota and 
expressed the appreciation of their visit. The banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the United States flag were brought out and displayed. 
Quite a crowd gathered. The whole affair was a pleasant episode. This 
band, under the leadership of Prof. Jens Flaaten, came to take part in the 
inaugural ceremonies and made a good impression on all who heard it. 





TALKS ON LABOR. 


DISCUSSION AT ROCHESTER, N. Y.,ON THE OPEN SHOP—“THE UNION 
SHOP IS RIGHT.”—IT NATURALLY FOLLOWS ORGANIZATION.* 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


No one can have a greater appreciation than I of 
the importance of this discussion tonight, but I 
may say at the outset that surely no one expects or 
anticipates that the question under discussion is to 
be decided by any stretch of the imagination. It is 
sufficient for us if we can shed a ray of light upon 
the question we are called upon to discuss. 

To us trade unionists it is always a helpful sign 
when the question of labor, the labor movement, is 
discussed. The great difficulty that we have had to 
overcome was the refusal of those who were op- 
posed to the labor movement to hear the laborer’s 
side of the labor question. 

The labor movement of our country has nothing 
to fear from discussion and investigation, and 
hence we not only court that investigation and 
discussion, but are glad that great progress has 
been made in the discussion of the labor problem 
in our schools, in our colleges, in our universities; 
through the press, daily, monthly, and weekly; 
through the magazines; from pulpits, platforms, 
and the public forum. This discussion is due to 
a movement of the much-abused organized work- 
ers of our country. 

We start out by asserting that any movement 
which tends to improve the material, social, and 
moral standard of workingmen, and their wives 
and their children, must make for the common 
welfare of all the people. 

No doubt our opponents can point out errors and 
defects in the labor movement. They may justly 
criticise some things that are done in the name of 
the labor movement; but there has never yet been 
a movement in the whole history of the world, no 
matter how widespread it has been, no matter how 
high the aspirations it has had, but, incidentally, 
some wrong, some cause for criticism, has existed. 
The question is not incidental errors, but the essen- 
tial good that comes from associated effort that 
makes for the public weal. 

We have seen and heard men who said that they 
were not opposed to the organization of labor, as 
such; yet I venture to say that there are not 
Many men in our time who will essay to address 
the public upon this question, who will have the 
temerity to say that they are opposed to the 
organization of labor, as such ; but the declarations 
ofmen and their actions must conform to each 
other, or their motives, or their conduct, or their 
accuracy will be called into question. 

The gentleman who stands as the most con- 
Spicuous spokesman against the union shop is the 
Hon. David M. Parry, president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. While 


he has at times stated that he is not opposed to 
the organization of labor, yet within the past few 
months he has not only declared openly and 
publicly that the time has come for the annihila- 
tion of labor organizations in the United States, 
but it is also a fact that there is not one man who 
can find employment in that gentleman’s business 
when it is known that he is a member of a labor 
organization. 

Hence, I say, it is not the question so much what 
a man may, for the purpose of consumption in any 
particular locality, declare to be his opinions; they 
are subject to analysis to see whether they conform 
to his conduct. 

The manufacturers’ associations sounded the 
slogan, and the citizens’ alliances have taken u 
and re-echoed it in favor of what they are sensed 
toterm the ‘‘open shop’’ as against the ‘‘union 
shop.’’ However, I must be permitted to decline 
to accept the terminology coined by the opponents 
of union labor, when I refuse to accept the term 
“closed shop’’ as the designation of the union 
shop. 

The question is not only the union shop versus 
the open shop—-not even as our opponents put it, 
the closed shop versus the open shop; for, if the 
open shop is correct in principle, it carries with it 
logically that organizations of labor are wrong. 

If the organization of working people is right, 
if it is not disputed; if the organization of labor is 
admitted, it naturally and logically follows that 
the union shop is right. 

It is useless to declare that the people of this 
country are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, without the power of enforcing those 
guarantees. It is absurd to consent, or to give 
assent to the organization of labor, and deny the 
logical result—the union —_ 

We insist that in any modern industry organi- 
zation of the working people is essential to their 
protection and the promotion of their interests. 

We insist that the union shop is necessary to the 
security of the union and the enforcement of its 
demands. We claim that the union shop has given 
general mutual satisfaction wherever it has been 
applied and a fair opportunity given for a trial. 

We assert that the union shop does not deny 
employment to the non unionist; but we insist 
that, like all others in society, persons who are 
desirous of becoming beneficiaries of an agree- 
ment should become parties to that agreement, 
and that they should bear the equal responsibility 
which such an agreement involves. 

The trade union movement repudiates the charge 





* Stenographic report—not edited. 
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so often made, that it denies the non-unionist the 
right of employment. It declares that numberless 
non-unionists are continually employed in the 
union shops, but we repeat with an emphasis that 
if a man desires to participate in the benefits 
resulting from an agreement which our unions 
obtain with our employers, that man assumes, or 
should assume, equal obligations with every union 
man to bear the responsibility of that agreement. 

Even taking the charge as it is intended, that 
the unions deny to workmen the right of employ- 
ment. I have denied it; I deny it now, and stoutly 
state that it is not true. But submit for a moment 
that it were true ; what do we find our employers 
and our business men doing when their interests 
are involved ? 

Take a newspaper publishing house; the pro- 
prietor enters into a contract with the machinery 
manufacturer to furnish him with machines; he 
enters into an agreement with the paper company 
of the paper trust to furnish him with all the paper 
he needs; certainly every other machinery manu- 
facturer is excluded from furnishing that news- 
paper company with any machinery, and has as 
much right to complain of being excluded of the 
opportunity to furnish machines as has the non- 
union man to complain that he is denied the right 
of employment in a union shop. 

The master builders, when they undertake the 
erection of a building, contract for the furnishing 
of iron, and steel, and brick, and mortar, and lum- 
ber, and other material; the contracts are given to 
certain establishments; all others are excluded 
from furnishing this material. 

It is the contract relations between the news- 
paper publisher on the one hand and the men 
who areto furnish them with materials on the 
other ; and what is true of those industries which 
I have named is truein the largest measure of 
every industry in the country; and, while all this 
is admitted to be perfectly correct, particularly 
when the newspaper publisher, when the master 
builder, when the iron manufacturer, when the 
clothing manufacturer, when the sheet and iron 
manufacturers, give out their contracts, yet it is 
denied to labor, to the workingman and the work- 
ingwoman, the right to jointly come together and 
determine that they will effect a joint bargain for 
the sale of their labor, and endeavor to secure the 
best business conditions for the sale of the only 
os they possess in this world—their power to 
abor. 


Shall I refer to the manufacturers’ associations, 
to the doctors’ associations ; to the bar—the law- 
yers’ union—where, unless you can show your 
working card, you would not be permitted to work 
in the law shop, and where the judge upon the 
bench is the walking delegate of the lawyers’ 
union, the bankers’ associations, the brokers’ asso- 
ciations, stock exchanges, boards of trade? What 
are they if they are not unions of men who have 
wealth, and some of them countless wealth; and if 
these men recognize the necessity of united ac- 
tion, who own and control millions, how much 
more essential is it to the men and women whose 
condition in life renders itso that they can do 
nothing but sell their power to labor. 

It is charged, usually, that the trade unions 
limit or restrict output and production. The fact of 
the matter is that the charge is glibly made, and 
there is little element of truth in it. It is true that 
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in the olden times the workingmen may have 
limited their output and their production, but 
modern trade unionism has eliminated such con- 
ditions. 

They do say, however, that the hours of labor 
each day shall be reduced to eight. Speed your 
machines as fast as you will during those eight 
hours, but do not deprive us of natural division of 
the day—eight hours for work, eight hours for 
rest, eight hours for mental, physical, and moral 
improvement. 

Nor is the charge true that the labor movement 
unites to establish a uniform wage for all workmen. 
The fact of the matter is that organized labor 
stands for a minimum wage. We say that there is 
a life line beyond which no workman should be 
required to toil, and be so driven that he nor his 
family can live in that respectability which be- 
comes an American citizen. 

The charge of the uniform wage is made by 
those who know differently, and who simply use 
that statement as a adtaditan to hide their real 
a of forcing wages down to the lowest ebb. 

here is no country on the face of the globe but 
what has its minimum wage. 

Their aim is to divide the collective problem 
and to place us in the position where each man 
may be pitted against the other. Yes, under the 

lea of Tiberty, if you please, under the plea of 
iberty ; but by cries of liberty is not meant the 
masses of the people. The slave owners of the south 
insisted upon their liberty to dominate and own 
and whip the slave. : 

The demand of the employers’ associations for 
liberty of the workmen comes very strangely, for 
it is the first time in the history of the world that 
men who profit by the labor of others undertake 
to defend the libertyof those upon whom they profit. 

It is the liberty of the workman not to find em- 
ployment upon the workman’s terms, but upon 
the employer’s terms. The workman is not inde- 

ndent in modern times, when each individual 
is but a small atom in the at hive of industry. 
What influence has the individual workman in the 
great modern plants of industry? What power of 
contract? What opportunity to say no? The indi- 
vidual bargain that the employers insist the indi- 
vidual workman has the liberty to make is that a 
group of workmen may apply for employment, 
and the man among them who is in the direst dis- 
tress, the man whose needs are most and most 
immediate, is the man who will not alone find 
the employment, who not only sets the wages for 
himself but also sets the pace that the employers 
can point to and say, ‘“‘either you take the same 
wages that this man offers to take this employ- 
ment for or you can walk the streets.” 

The union of labor desires, on the other hand, 
the collective bargain, not based upon the highest 
aspirations of an individual, but the fair represent: 
ative average of what the average workmen should 
have to maintain themselves, their wives, and 
their children, as decent, honest, self-respecting 
men and citizens, wealth producers, and people 
who make up the great sovereignty of this, our 
American republic. 

The union of labor is the associated effort of the 
working people of our time, who, in the most in- 
telligent manner, present to the world the claims 
they make upon modern society. No one imagines 
that things as they are today are right. They are 
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as right as we have jointly had the understanding 
to make them. 

Discontent has existed from the time of ancient 
slavery, through the middle ages, up to our present 
era. The discontent against burdens borne and 
justice too long denied has manifested itself in 
different manners and forms. It manifests itself 
in different forms in different countries; in the 
United States and in Great Britain it forms itself 
into the trade union movement, where discussion, 
meetings, exchanges of views, and votes determine 
what shall be done. Where the average intelligence 

revails, not only upon one, but upon all, it mani- 
fests itself differently. 

The working people in Russia are demonstrating 
in some fashion their discontent with existing 
conditions. 

We are trade unionists in the United States be- 
cause we have the opportunity to declare for our 
rights and our judgment, because we are in a free 
republic. For the same reason that in Russia, with 
the denial of ay to declare their rights, 
and the denial of the right to their very lives, with 
tyranny and czardom and lashes and exile con- 
fronting workmen every moment of their lives, 
who can deny that the people of Russia are justi- 
fied in their protest they have made against such 
conditions there? 

In the United States we are trade unionists be- 
cause we are all working along the lines of least re- 
sistance, because our action is upon reason 
and experience and intelligence, and the knowl- 
edge that a people who are highest paid in wages, 
whose hours of labor are least, in that country the 
greatest advancement and progress and intelli- 
gence prevails, as against that of any other country. 

That if low wages, long hours meant or indicated 
industrial or commercial ey, then China 
ought to stand at the head of civilization today. 
Much as some may claim as contributory causes 
toward that material progress of the people of our 
country, none who know, none who have investi- 
gated will deny the tribute of honor and credit 
and achievement of these beneficent results to the 
trade union movement of America. 

The union in dealing with the employer espec- 

ially insists upon the right to be heard by its com- 
mittees ; in other words, the right to be heard by 
counsel the right that each man had given to 
him on the ciation of the Constitution of the 
United States, the constitution of our every 
state in the union. The right to be heard by coun- 
sel is one of our civil rights; it is the demand 
organized labor makes that that same right be 
extended to industry. 
_ That is where our interests are involved, and we 
insist upon the right to be heard in the industrial 
court—the office of the employer—by our com- 
mittees, by our counsel. 

You have all heard the statements that the 
employers now no longer have sympathy; there is 
no more sentiment for their employes because they 
are union men, and then you hear another say- 
ing thatthe employer took advantage of the un- 
organized workman in his direst necessity and paid 
him a dollar a day or less. 

“Employers are not satisfied with the union 
shop.” I believe that, if the question were fath- 
omed, it would be discovered that among the un- 
friendly employers there would be a goodly number 
prompted by that sentiment and sympathy they 
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resorted to in the good old sympathetic, senti- 
mental days, to otal their employes down to the 
good old dollar a day. 

I can not forget the labor trust, even if I do not 
say anything else. I can not take time to refute 
many of the things with which we are charged. 

According to some, we are the worst associated 
gang that does business and brought together on 
this fair spot in the United States. I would not 
attempt to say anything of the history of the 
Standard Oil Company; that is not necessary; it 
has already spoken for itself; and I do not think 
that I will undertake to disprove the statements 
in regard to the trade unions being a labor trust, 
except entering a general denial; but I will say 
that it is the policy of the Standard Oil trust, as 
it is the policy of all trusts, to squeeze out those 
who are inside, so as to limit the trust to the views 
of his brother on the other end. 

We are going down in our pockets day after day 
and contributing our few pennies to send out mis- 
sionaries throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, throughout the highways and byways, 
preaching the gospel of labor, and urging and 
notifying every man and woman who works to 
come into the fold of our labor trust and enjoy the 
benefits. You can not break into a capitalist trust 
with an axe. We throw open wide the doors of 
our labor movement, and appeal to all the world of 
workers to enter. 

We are charged with having raised prices. 
Raised prices? We do not raise prices, we raise 
wages. It is acommon misconception among some 


— that the rates of wages, the reduction in the 
oO 


urs of labor, involves increased prices. I do not 
know what the cost of this hall has been in erect- 
ing, but I will venture to say that the Chinese 
could not erect a hall in China—not in the United 
States, but in China—could not erect a hall of these 
dimensions, and of the same material, at the same 
cost. 

Pretending to say that workmen have become 
poorer. With our in wages and shorter 
hours of labor we have become the greatest export- 
ing country in the industry of the whole world. 
We will become greater still. 

It is going to be the result of our greater profi- 
ciency and efficiency, brought about by our higher 
wages, by our shorter hours of labor, accomplished 
by the organizations of labor and the union shop. 

The labor movement is founded upon the golden 
rule; upon the idea of trying to help bear each 
other’s burdens; trying to make men feel that 
they are brothers; that after all we are a social 
organization; that where man is socially organized 
there is more optimism and more common sense, 
higher a and aspirations and deep human sym- 
pathy in the labor movement. 

As to the walking delegate, I do not think I will 
answer that at all. I want to say that our trade 
union movement insists upon the right of select- 
ing our own counsel, and denies the right of the 
party of the second part to have a voice in deter- 
mining for us who shall be our counsel. Our move- 
ment has for its principles the uplifting of all, not 
to tear down anybody, but to go down into the 
abyss of despair and take the children, as it has 
done, and put them into the school-room and play- 
ground. If organized labor had never done any- 
thing but that one thing it would have justified 
its existence. 
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CONVENTIONS, 1905. 





April 5, Chicago, Ill., International Association 
of Fur Workers. 

May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May —, New Brunswick, N. J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 1, Philadelphia, Pa., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 2, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers. 

May 8, Holyoke, Mass., International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers. 

May 8, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 8, Buffalo, N. Y., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 9, Wheeling, W. Va., Tin Plate Workers’ 
International Protective Association of America. 

May 15, Detroit, Mich., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June 5, York, Pa., Chainmakers’ National Union 
of United States of America. 

June 5, New York, N. Y., International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

June 12, Boston, Mass., Ceramic, Mosaic, and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ National 
Union. 

June 12, New York, N. Y., International Broth- 
erhood of Tip Printers. 

June 19, Quincy, IIl., International Union of 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

June 19, San Francisco, Cal., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

June 21, Boston, Mass., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers. 

July 9, Pittsburg, Pa., Theatrical Stage Employes’ 
International Alliance. 

July 10, Terre Haute, Ind., Glass: Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, Buffalo, N. Y., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 10, Newark, N. J., International Jewelry 
Workers. 

July 10, Detroit, Mich., International Association 
of Longshoremen. 

July 11, Galveston, Tex., Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 15, Belleville, N. J., American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

August—, New York, United Gold Beaters. 


August 1, Chicago, IIl., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 7, Boston, Mass., National Association 
Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August 7, Philadelphia, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

August 8, Chicago, Ill., Shirt, Waist, and Laun- 
dry Workers’ International Union. 

August 8, Chicago, IIl., Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union. 

August 13, Toronto, International Typographical 
Union. 

August 14, Sandyhill, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers’ Color Mixers. 

September 7, Springfield, Mass., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

September 11, Easthampton, Mass., Elastic Gor- 
ing Weavers’ Amalgamated Association. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors 

September 11, Toronto, Canada, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 18, Springfield, 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 18, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers. 

October 2, Kansas City, Mo., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., International Union of 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Calkers of America. 

October 2, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 2, Buffalo, N. Y., International Photo- 
Engravers. 

October 17, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 26, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

November 6, Pen Argyl, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

December 4, Denver, Colo., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

December 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Sea- 
men’s Union. 


Pa., International 


Ill., American 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


=FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACE 

















In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—Have chartered new locals in 
Baltimore and Seattle. Trade conditions have 
been dull during winter, but are now picking up. 
We won strike for increased wages in Chicago. 


Boot and Shoe Workers. 

C. L. Baine.—Trade conditions good. Nearly all 
members employed. Prospects bright for a good 
increase in membership in Montreal, Lynn, Mass., 
Auburn and Lewiston, Maine. We have had a 
strike in Chicago against a reduction in wages. 
About three hundred men were affected. We ex- 
pended $1,000 in death benefits during the month. 


Cement Workers. 


T. K. Ryan.—Our trade has been tied up in the 
eastern part of the country on account of the cold 


weather, but things are looking up with the spring 
weather. In San Francisco and San Jose, Cal., 
the employers’ associations are trying their best to 
break up our unions, but we intend to keep our 
union. Have chartered new local in Kansas City. 
Membership is steadily increasing in several lo- 
calities. 


Compressed Air Workers. 

John Sheehy.—Trade conditions in New York 
have been much better this season than at any time 
before in the history of our organization. The em- 
ployers and men seem to be satisfied, and the union 
scale of wages and hours is maintained. In fact, 
the situation in general looks very favorable for 
our trade. Have no strikes or lockouts to report. 
We expended $100 in death benefit and $200 for 
disabled members last month. 
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Elevator Constructors. 

Henry Snow.—Trade reported fair to good in all 
localities with the exception of the city of New 
York, where trade has been rather dull. We expect 
employment to be more brisk as the season ad- 


vances. 
Jewelry Workers. 


Wm. F. Schade.—General condition of trade 


fairly good. We would urge a more general demand 
of our label. 
Lace Operatives. 

M. F. Sullivan.—Trade picking up in most 
localities, especially in Philadelphia. Prospects 
bright for a good season. Formed a new union in 
New York. Our membership is increasing. 


Laundry Workers. 

J. J. Manning.—We are chartering new locals 
throughout the east. A determined effort is being 
made to organize the laundry workers of New 
York and Boston. There is also a movement on 
foot to effect the reorganization of the employesin 
Troy, N. Y. Discrimination on the part of the em- 
ployers has already shown the wisdom of this step. 


Shingle Weavers. 


J. E. Campbell.—Trade conditions dull during 
winter months, but a good season is expected this 


spring. Our unions have kept their membership 
during the dull months. 


Table Knife Grinders. 

Richard Odlum.—Trade conditions good. Have 
no strikes or lockouts to report. We expended 
$35 in death benefits and $30 for disabled members 
during the month. 


Travelers’ Goods. 

Chas. J. Gille.-—About five hundred of our mem- 
bers in St. Louis, Mo., are battling bravely to keep 
the nine hour day and the union shop. This conflict 
has been on since last November when all officers 
and active union men were discharged. The firms 
violated their contracts which were signed during 
the month of August. We feel this fight will soon 
terminate in a great victory. In New York city 
an attempt was made by one firm to disrupt our 
organization, recently formed in that city. All 
officers were discharged and the employers tried 
to secure an agreement from all the other men not 
to join any labor organization. All employes re- 
fused and were locked out. This attempt on the 

rt of employers to disrupt our union has been 

ar from successful, as the union is now increasing 
its membership very rapidly. During the month 
we chartered new unions in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Mobile.—T. B. Foster : 

Prospects are good for the building trades. The 
organized workers secure the best of it as regards 
conditions. Laborers and carpenters are getting 
ready to organize. Have two unions under way. 
Ladies’ label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. 

Sheffield.—H. C. Lacy: 

Conditions good for organized labor in this 
vicinity. The union men secure good wages, but 
the same can not be said of the unorganized. All 
trades have been steadily employed with the ex- 
ception of the carpenters, and employment will 
now be better for them. Union men patronize the 
union labels. 


ARIZONA. 

Tucson.—S \,. Rodgers: 

Skilled trade are pretty well organized. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is good and far excels the 
condition of the non-union workers. Business men 
find it to their interest to handle the union-made 
goods demanded by our members 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith.—E. A. Scogins : 

Work is fairly steady. Hours have been reduced 
by several trades without any trouble. A federal 
labor union was formed here recently. Wood 
workers are organizing. Good work is done for 
the union labels. 

Gwynn.—Geo. H. Jones: 

All trades are organized and have yearly wage 
contracts with employers. Work is becoming more 

lentiful. Mine managers and assistants have 
ormed union. Several new unions are organizing. 


The union labels are well patronized. Wages are 
kept up to the standard, but there have been no 
recent advances. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—L,. D. Biddle: 

Conditions are fair for organized crafts, and this 
is accomplished by united effort. On the other 
hand, the unorganized are in bad shape and a 
= number of them are idle. We are raising a 

und to erect a labor temple in this locality. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


San Diego.—Jas. P. Dunn: 

Organized labor in better shape than at any 
time Fp Work fairly steady. We have suc- 
ceeded in getting several city ordinances passed 
that are favorable to organized labor. Dry goods 
and drug clerks are about ready to form uuions. 
Considerable work is done for the union labels. 


San Francisco.—R. 1. Wisler: 

Condition of organized labor is very good as 
compared with the unorganized. Employment has 
been uncertain as the coast cities have been over- 
run with idle people. Women’s label league is 
doing good work for the union labels. 


Stockion.—James Wood: 

Season is opening up and prospects are brighter 
for activity in union circles. Some crafts are yet 
to be organized. Work has been rather unsteady 
but is now picking up. The union labels are well 
patronized. We have had a long strike here in- 
volving machinists, molders, and wood workers. 
The firms, although holding out, are crippled. 
We hope for an early settlement as peace would be 
to the interest of all concerned. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Derby.—W. Sweetman : 

Work is becoming more plentiful. Organized 
workers secure higher pay than the unorganized 
and are recognized by employers as a better class 
of workingmen. Silk ribbon weavers organized 
during the month. Have two or three new unions 
about ready to organize. Central body has a 
special committee which visits all local unions 
urging the patronage of the union labels. 


FLORIDA. 

Miami.—W. G. Coates : 

Building trades are organized and in good 
shape. Work is fairly steady. All shops and 
building trades work the eight hour day and have 
agreements to that effect until January, 1906. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.—D. J. O’Connell : 

Condition of organized labor is steadily improv- 
ing. The unorganized are in bad shape but we 
hope to get them in line. Employment is steady 
with prospects for a busy season. Wages and 
hours are favorable to union men ; their condition 
is far superior to that of the unorganized. Mer- 
chants are carrying a greater supply of union 
labeled goods than ever before. All union labels 
are well patronized. 

Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg : 

Organized workers are steadily employed and 
secure good wages. In many instances the non- 
union men share the result of organization in the 
way of somewhat improved wages. Work is 
steady. Have no strikes or lockouts to report. 
The union labels are pushed at all times. 

Equality.—H. L. B. Mason: 

Work is becoming more plentiful. All unions 
are working in harmony. Organized labor in good 


shape and secure recognition by employers. | 


Miners, carpenters, and teamsters are well organ- 
ized. Clerks are about to organize. 

Herrin.—U,. E. Jacobs : 

Nearly all organized crafts are in excellent 
shape. Very few trades unorganized in this 
locality. Work is fairly steady. Painters since 
organization have improved their conditions. Fed- 
eral labor union has adopted new scale ranging 
from 20 to 2734 cents per hour according to kind of 
work. Weexpect to form a woman’s label league 
shortly. 

Spring field.—John Stratton : 

Condition of organized labor good, about 50 per 
cent better than that of the unorganized. We 
have had no strikes since last report. Hotel em- 
ployes are about ready to organize. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.—W. A. Landgraf : 

Condition of organized labor was never better 
than at this time. The unorganized have been 
sharing, to some extent, the benefits secured by 
the organized workers, but are coming into line. 
Work is steady. Pattern workers have a small 
Strike on hand. The work of organization will 
Start in as the weather becomes more favorable. 

Mt. Vernon.—]. K. Kreutzinger: 

The trades that are well organized secure the 
advantage over the unorganized. Work rather 
slack during winter, but is now picking up. Several 
unions are ready to organize, and we expect some 
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good work with the aid of the general organizer 
assigned to this section. The union labels are well 
demanded. 

Owensville.—Samuel Strupe: 

Have two unions under way. Work is becoming 
more plentiful. The union labels are demanded. 
We have kept the higher wages secured last July, 
but have made no effort for further advances. 


Rosedale.—Chas,. Challis: 

The union men secure all they ask for without 
trouble. Have two new unions started under way. 
Work is steady for organized crafts. Conditions 
good for union men. Splendid work is done for 
the union labels. 

South Bend.—J. W. Peters : 

Organized labor is flourishing. All unions report 
increased membership. Meetings are well attended 
and more interest is manifested in the movement. 
Work has been steady in all trades with the excep- 
tion of the building trades, which were rather dull 
during the winter, but are now picking up. Or- 
ganized workers secure shorter hours and higher 
wages than the non-union men. Printers have 
renewed their wage scale. Paper hangers are 
about to form union. There is an increased de- 
mand for the union labels. Several years ago the 
city council a resolution that all municipal 
work should be done by unjon labor. At the last 
meeting of the council the Citizen’s Alliance had a 
resolution introduced declaring that this action 
was ‘“‘subversive of the rights of others’? and 
asking that the same be changed. It is needless 
to mention that no attention will be given the 
matter. We are slowly but surely driving out of 
town the products of an unfair milling company 
which will not come to terms with organized 
labor. 

Sullivan.—A. M. Pirtle: 
All organized trades in good shape and steadil 
employed. Wages have increased about thirty per 
cent without strike. Sheet metal workers have 
organized. Blacksmiths and helpers are likely to 
form unions in the near future. Central body has 
a committee working for the union labels. A 

women’s label league is being formed. 


Terre Haute.—James Bruder : 

Organized labor is in good shape at this time. 
Work is steady and becoming more plentiful. 
Teamsters have formed union. Waiters are getting 
ready to organize. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muscogee.—H. C. Waller and Thos. Leach : 

Organized trades in good shape and nearly all 
steadily employed. Unskill laborers have 
secured 12% per cent increase. Skilled mechanics 
advanced wages 25 per cent without strike. 
Butchers and meat cutters have organized. Hod 
carriers and excavators organized with 14 mem- 
bers and now have a membership of 381. Lathers, 
street railway men, bakers, and freight handlers 
are about to form unions. A women’s label union 
is being formed. 


South McAlester.—D. S. O’ Leary: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the condition 
of the unorganized is poor. Work was unsteady 
during winter months, but is improving. Painters 
and the retail clerks are about to organize. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 
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IOWA. 

Davenport.—Frank Eichhorn: 

Work is steady in most lines of trade. There is 
room for more organization and we hope to get in 
some good work in that line as the season ad- 
vances, We urge a general patronage of the union 
labels. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

The condition of the unorganized workers is not 
as good as that of the organized workers, although 
they share some of the benefits of organization. 
Union men secure higher wages and shorter hours. 
Work is picking up. Teamsters have increased 
their membership from 174 to 250 within the 
month. Label league is making fine progress in 
the work for the union labels. 


KANSAS. 

Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

Work is becoming steady and plentiful. Union 
men secure good conditions. All unions report 
good attendance at meetings. We expect soon to 
submit our wage contracts for the year. The union 
labels are patronized. 


KENTUCKY. 

Burnside.—J. H. Jones: 

Organized labor in good shape and still improv- 
ing. On the other hand, the unorganized are in 
poor sha The labor movement is gaining a 
stronger foothold in this section. An ordinance 
reducing the city poll tax was recently passed. 
Have a new union under way at Millsprings and 
one at Tateville. 

Providence.—R. H. Nasbitt: 

Condition of the organized workers, owing to 
their own efforts, is about thirty per cent better than 
that of the unorganized. Work is becoming more 

lentiful as the weather improves. Splendid work 
is done for the union labels. 


LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria.—J. M. Underwood: 

Work will be plentiful as soon as a lockout in 
the building trades is settled. There are not many 
non-union men in this vicinity. We have the best 
of it as regards conditions, and this is on account 
of union effort. Teamsters are likely to organize in 
the near future. 

New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

Work is steady for organized crafts. Some mills 
are still running 11 hours per day, but we are 
making a strong effort to secure a general 10 hour 
workday as a start toward reasonable hours. The 
union labels receive good support from organized 
labor in this vicinity. 

MAINE, 

Augusta.—Arthur L. Brown: 

All building trades are organized and in good 
shape. There are not many unorganized trades here. 
Work is steady. Since organization, wages and 
hours have improved. An effort is being made to 
secure the city printing for union labor exclu- 
sively. Team drivers organized during the month. 
Have several new unions under way. The union 
labels are patronized by union men. 

Portland.—John C. Clarke: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape, with pros- 
pects for a good season. Employment is steady. 
Sheet metal workers, through organization, se- 


cured the nine hour day in three shops. Through 
the influence of the central body the laborers em. 
ployed on municipal] work will receive an advance 
of 10 cents per day. Blacksmiths are getting ready 
to organize. A woman’s label league is about to be 
— in order to push the work for the union 
abels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brockion.—F. J. Clarke: 

Organized labor in a very healthy condition, 
The paper-box makers are as yet unorganized, 
but we hope to get them in line. Employment 
a plentiful. Good work is done for the union 
abels. 


Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Have been traveling through the state of Maine 
and find conditions fair, though not so good as in 
Massachusetts. Find shoe workers busy but not 
yet thoroughly organized. Am now working to get 
them in line. Expect to be successful in estab- 
lishing some good local unions here. Have two 
under way. Am working for all union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Charlotie.—Herbert Proctor : 

Organized crafts in good shape. Masons, car- 
penters, and painters have secured their wage 
scales. Carpenters are beginning to build up their 
membership in good shape. Clerks are falling in 
line and the prospects are bright for a prosperous 
season. All business men seem favorable to organ- 
ized labor. Teamsters are about to organize. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


Houghton.—John §S. Allen : 

Organized workers secure all the work that is to 
be done here. Employment is fairly steady. The 
trade union movement is growing in favor and we 
expect to form many new unions during the year. 
Teamsters have organized. Street railway employes 
and bartenders are about to organize. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 


Owosso.—E,. J. Sheldon: 

General condition of labor is good in this 
vicinity. Everybody steadily employed. Organized 
workers have increased wages about twenty-five per 
cent during the year without strike. Bakers are 
about to organize. All union men demand the 
union labels. 


MISSOURL 


Elvins.—R. J. Hubbard : 

Organized labor is holding its own. We have the 
eight hour day and have increased wages slightly 
without strike. The unions are pushing several 
measures before the legislature that are favorable 
to organized labor. Work is steady and becoming 
more plentiful. The labor papers are advertising 
the union labels and union men demand them. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Work is picking up as the spring season ad- 
vances. Cement workers and egg inspectors have 
organized during the month. Several unions after 
securing increased wages dissolved last year, and 
now after having their wages cut the members are 
anxious to regain theircharters. These are likely to 
reorganize in good shape and remain permanent. 
The label committee is doing good work for the 
union labels. 
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Marceline.—T. W. Ferguson: 

All organized crafts in good shape. Work is 
steady in all lines. With the exception of federal 
labor union all trades are organized. 

Novinger.—A. A. Hooke and G. B, Queen: 

There are practically no unorganized crafts here. 
Work is steady in all lines, with the exception of 
miners who have been working half time, but em- 

loyment is improving in that line. Organized labor 
in good shape. We are vigorously pushing the 
union labels. Barbers of Kirksville are about to 
organize. There are no unorganized workers here 
to speak of. 

Springfield.—H. A. W. Juneman: 

Work is steady and becoming more plentiful. 
Organized labor in fair shape, but the condition of 
the unorganized workers is deplorable. We have 
bad no strikes or lockouts to report. Bakers and 
confectioners are about to organize. The union 
labels are fairly well observed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord.—John J. Scully: 

Work is steady in nearly all lines. Condition of 
organized workers steadily improving. Union men 
secure shorter hours and higher wages. Carpenters 
have been on strike for the eight hour day. At the 
present session of legislature we are trying to have 
passed a 58 hour bill for women and minors, a law 
relating to convict labor, and stationary engineers’ 
license law. Tailors, electrical workers, and tool- 
makers are getting ready to organize. There is a 
good demand for the union labels. 

Franklin Falls.—John H. Ayre: 

The organized trades are in very fair shape. 
Varying with the condition of their unions, we 
find the best organized trades in the best circum- 
stances. The unorganized are in very miserable 
condition, with much room for improvement. 
Work is steady. Spinners are about to organize. 
Weavers have organized. Good work is done by 
union men for the union labels. 

Nashua.—J. Frank Jefts: 

Work is fairly steady. Retail clerks are getting 
ready to organize. We have no strikes or lockouts. 
Wages fair where unions are strong enough to se- 
cure recognition. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Orange.—J. C. Taylor: 

Organized labor is in heathy condition. Every 
union started the new year stronger, both numeric- 
ally and financially. Trade conditions are excel- 
lent, and all union men are steadily employed. On 
the other hand, the unorganized are in deplorable 
condition. Retail clerks and meat cutters are se- 
curing the early closing and Sunday closing. The 
organized workers are 60 per cent better off in 
wages, and from 16 to 30 hours per week better off 
as regards hours. Team drivers are organizing. 

Paterson.—James Matthews: 

Silk weavers have organized during the month. 
Work is fairly steady in organized crafts. No 
strikes or lockouts to report. 


Trenton.—_Luke McKenny: 

The increased demand for help this spring will, 
with proper organization, place us upon a better 
footing and rejuvenate the union spirit that has 
been dormant during the winter. Plumbers and 
engineers’ license bill, at this writing, is pending 
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in legislature. Good work is done by the legisla- 
tive committee of the state federation of labor. 


NEW YORK. 


Addison.—C. J. Latterman: 

Work is steady in most lines. Wages, hours, and 
conditions have improved, without strike, since 
organization. There is a fair demand for the union 
labels. 


Binghamton.—A. O. Perkins: 

All union men are steadily employed. Wages 
have increased since the first of the year from 10 
to 40 per cent through union effort. Painters se- 
cured increase of five cents ~ hour and eight 
hour day. Carpenters obtained increase of 25 per 
cent in wages. A federal union was formed during 
the month. Splendid work is done for the union 
labels. 

Brooklyn.—James Sexton : 

The general outlook for organized labor is very 
favorable. Labor conditions throughout Greater 
New York have been in avery progressive con- 
dition for the past year excepting the general 
lockout of the building trades - the Manhattan 
Building Trades Employers’ Association. This 
lockout affected directly something more than 
7,000 mechanics and their assistants and entailed 
an enormous loss to the building trades. Their 
loss, however, is light in comparison with that of 
the employers. The outlook at present seems very 
favorable to the unions. There has been some 
settlements by arbitration which on the whole are 
satisfactory. The capmakers are putting up a 
strong fight against the ‘‘open’’ shop and indica- 
tions are that they will be snccessful. The condi- 
tion of the unorganized workers is deplorable in 
comparison with that of the organized. The union 
labels are in demand. 


Olean.—J. J. Brock : 

Most trades here are well organized. Con- 
ditions have been improved through the influences 
of trade unionism. Union men are in much better 
shape as regards wages and hours than the unor- 
ganized. Glass house employes are about to form 
union. We are creating a good demand for the 
union labels. Builders’ exchange says it does not 
desire to make union agreements this year, but the 
unions will have something to say on that point. 


Utica.—Alex Rosenthal : 

Condition of organized labor very good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Union men work less hours 
and secure 25 per cent higher wages than the 
non-union workers. Molders at this writing are 
on strike resisting a 20 per cent reduction in wages 
and establishment of the ‘‘open’’ shop. Cigar- 
makers, capmakers, and garment workers are 
advertising the union labels by the distribution of 
posters, circulars, and advertising. We are trying 
to have the principle of the initiative and referen- 
dum incorporated in the new city charter. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

The well organized trades are doing nicely. 
Work was slack during winter but is now be- 
coming more plentiful. The organized trades 
secure shorter workday and higher wages than 
the unorganized. We make a strong demand for 
the union labels. 
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Guthrie.—Frank W. Reed : 

The condition of the organized workers, owing to 
union effort, is superior to that of the unorganized. 
There are several favorable labor measures pending 
in the legislature. Some very good work is done 
for the union labels. No strikes or lockouts to re- 


port. 

Lawton A. Rebey: 

Organized laborers have the eight hour day and 
higher wages than the unorganized. Work has 
been unsteady, but is becoming more plentiful. 
Wages, even for organized labor, are low in com- 
parison with the cost of living. 


OHIO. 


Bowling Green.—C. W. Ordway : 

Wages have been maintained throughout the 
winter, although work has been scarce during that 
time. Employment is becoming more plentiful. 
Union men have the preference with employers in 
most cases. Have good prospects for the organiza- 
tion of several new unions. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Unions are increasing their membership. Organ- 
ized crafts in good shape. Wood workers, coopers, 
and electrical workers have renewed their agree- 
ments without strike. Several organizations have 
agreements pending with bright prospects of secur- 
ing them Carpet layers and curtain hangers have 
organized. Grain elevator men are getting ready 
to form union. Central labor council is making a 
strong fight to introduce the free school book 
system into the public schools. 

Conneaut.—Geo. H. Shoop: 

Very few unorganized crafts in this vicinity. 
Organized labor is holding its own. Employment 
steady in most trades. Union men find preference 
in most cases by employment. The union labels 
are demanded. 

Lorain.—C. A. Miller : 

Organized trades in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. The label committee is doing good 
work for the union labels. A number of trades 
are asking increased wages from two to five cents 
per hour. 

Steubenville.—James J. Parkinson : 

The workers are enthusiastic for organization. 
Trades and labor assembly is in good shape and 
meeting well attended. Work has been scarce but 
is improving. Organized labor is in the lead. 
Cooks, stationary firemen, and oilers are expecting 
to form unions. We demand the union labels. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer : 

Condition of organized labor owing to united 
effort is far superior to that of the unorganized. 
Work is picking up and becoming more plentiful. 
Quite a bit of advertising is done for the union 
labels by union men. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—C. H. Gram : 

Organization is steadily improving the condi- 
tions of the workers. The unorganized to some 
extent share its benefits. Work has been plentiful 
throughout the winter. The Lewis and Clark cen- 
tennial is bringing a number of mechanics into the 
city. Wages for unskilled laborers are $1.50 to $2 
perday. Carpenters from $2.75 to $3.25 per day. 
Organized the broommakers during the month. 
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A label league was formed recently. Have prospects 
of several new unions in the near future. 

Salem.—W. E. Miller: 

Work is plentiful and steady. Organized workers 
secure good conditions, but the unorganized have 
to stand reductions if wages. We are pushing the 
work for the union labels. The active co-operation 
of a general organizer would be of great help in 
this section. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alleniown.—Chas. M. Rehring: 

Bartenders, retail clerks, laundry workers, bar. 
bers, and carpenters are getting ready to organize, 
Carpenters, plasterers, and plumbers have made 
requests for increased wages. There is an increased 
demand for the union labels. 

E-dwardsdale.—James E. Jones : 

Work is plentiful. Organized trades in good 
shape. Employes in a local coal company averted 
a reduction of 20 per cent through organization, 
Other crafts have abolished many abuses since 
they have organized. Throughout this section 
there is a decided revival of unionism. 

Lancaster.—E. E. Greenawalt: 

The outlook for organized labor in this section, 
particularly the building trades, is very bright. 
Several new building operations are under way, 
The building trades have sent committees to the 
employers with view of securing agreements to 
have the work done by union labor. In the city 
of York trade unionism is in good shape. The 
central body is composed of active, energetic 
representatives, and considerable progress is being 
made. Have visited the following unions in York 
and find them taking active interest in the move- 
ment: Cigarmakers, iron molders, sheet metal 
workers, and chainmakers. Have under way re- 
tail clerks, barbers, and a woman’s label league of 
York. The demand for union labeled goods is 
steadily increasing and in all respects the condi- 
tion of the unionists is superior to that of the non- 
unionists. We find the union men secure higher 
wages and shorter workday. They have nobler 
ambitions and worthier aspirations. 

Pittsburg .—C. Wyatt: 

Conditions are improving and prospects are 
favorable for organized labor. The building trades 
are resisting the ‘‘open” shop. Employers have 
attempted to force the issue by declaring a lockout. 
Less than 500 men are affected and at this writing 
we are confident we will win out. No organized 
trades have been asked to accept a reduction in 
wages. The trades council is increasing its member- 
ship and plans are already being made for the 
A. F. of L. convention this year. A strong demand 
is made for the union labels and more goods 
bearing the labels are purchased every day. Spring 
fitters have organized. Also three unions of 
teamsters have been formed, in McKeesport, Car- 
negie, and Pittsburg. The unorganized iron and 
steel workers in the mills of the street trust and 
one independent plant were forced to accept a re- 
duction ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. The inde- 
pendent plant is now running two shifts instead of 
three, thus increasing the hours for the men to 12 
per day, seven days per week. 

Scraniton.—Hugh Frayne: 

The organized workers are holding their own. 
Several trades have secured increased wages and 
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shorter workday, while on the other hand the 
non-union men are working for anything the em- 

loyers choose to give them. Brewery workers won 
strike after 24 hours. Printers secured eight hour 
day without strike. Organized two new unions 
during the month. Have three new unions under 
way. Some very good work is done for the union 
labels. 


Tarentum.—C. W. Barr: 

The union men are in fine shape and have steady 
employment, but the unorganized are not steadily 
employed. Good work is done for the union labels. 
No strikes or lockouts to report. 


Wilkes Barre.—Samuel J. Connors: 

Work is steady. Organized labor is in good shape, 
but better results could be obtained by persistent 
activity. Street railway employes seemed $1.90 per 
day of nine hours and signed two years’ agreement. 
Label committee is doing good work for the union 
labels. 

York. —Harry M. Goodling and B. F. Inners: 

Work is becoming more plentiful. Cigarmakers 
have advanced wages 30 cents per thousand. Or- 
ganized workers secure from 25 to 75 cents more 
per day than the unorganized and work from one 
to two hours less. Retail clerks, barbers, and 
ladies’ label league are under way. We push the 
work for the union labels. The condition of or- 
ganized labor is fair but could be improved. Public 
interest is awakening and trade unionism is coming 
to the front. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

Work is fairly plentiful and steady. The organ- 
ized crafts in this locality secure much better con- 
ditions than the unorganized. A movement is on 
foot to start a state board of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. Child labor law and lien law are expected 
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to pass the legislature. Theater ushers have organ- 
ized. We constantly demand the union labels. 


TEXAS. 


Hlouston.—Robert Grapevine: 

Work has been unsteady but is improving. The 
Citizens’ Alliance seems to practically have gone 
out of existence. The condition of the union men 
is steadily improving. 

UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. L. Gaut: 

Cooks and waiters are about to reorganize. Or- 
ganized labor in fair condition and in comparison 
with that of unorganized the advantage is largely 
with the organized. Work is steady. The legisla- 
lative committee of the central body is trying to 
secure the passing of the child labor law, which is 
much needed here. Good work is done along the 
line of the union labels. 


VIRGINIA, 


Newport News.—J. B. Clinedinst: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
steady. There isa good demand for painters and 
boilermakers. Strike of the stage employes settled, 
the men gaining recognition and increased wages. 
Carpenters, plumbers, and steam fitters and a dis- 
trict council of the carpenters and joiners organ- 
ized recently. Brewery workers and clerks are 
expecting to form unions. There is a good demand 
for union labeled goods. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized workers are doing well, but the un- 
organized are working long hours for very low 
wages. Work has been unsteady during winter, 
but is improving. Have no strikes or lockouts to 
report. Tobacco workers secured the signing of 
their scale for the year. We patronize all union 
labels. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


ate with the central body. 


Halifax, N. S.—Thos. D. Sheehan: 

The railroad car men of Sydney have organized 
Car men employed by government secured in- 
creased wages without strike. Work has been dull 
during winter, on account of heavy snow storms. 
Building trades and unskilled laborers found it 
hard to secure employment. Prospects are bright 
for steady work during the spring and summer. 
Trades and labor council has appointed a committee 
to work for the union labels. 


Quebec.—Frank Peticlere: 

Building and printing trades are busy. The con- 
dition of the organized workers steadily improving. 
An allied printing trades council is being formed. 
The trades council is pushing the work for the 
union labels. 


PORTO RICO. 
Mayaguez.—Julio Aybar: 
The workers are trying to organize in order to 


improve their conditions. Organized a union of 
agricultural workers at Maricao, which will affili- 


Another union has 
been formed at Anasco. Owing to lack of work 
the Porto Rican laborers are in a bad way. The 
hours are from 12 to 14 per day and wages 30 cents 
to $i. The two seamen’s unions have improved 
their conditions since they organized. The spirit 
of organization is alive among our workers. 

Ponce.—Jose Ma Torres: 

Conditions here are not what they should be, 
but we hope for improvement when the trades be- 
come better organized. Organized a new union at 
¥Yanco recently. There have been some improve- 
ments in wages and hours, but there is still much 
to be desired. 

San Juan.—Santiago Iglesias: 

The seeds which have been sown in Porto Rico 
by the cultivators of the Free Federation of the 
Workingmen of Porto Rico and the A. F. of L., to 
which the former is affiliated, are bearing excep- 
tionally good fruits. For a period of three years 
the A. F. of L. has maintained in Porto Rico an 
energetic and persistent campaign for the welfare 
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of the working classes, to stamp out the many 
obstacles which barred the development of labor 
unionism. The success so far obtained is a really 
wonderful one. 

Many tyrannical laws, as well the inquisitorial 
police persecution to which our workingmen were 
subjected, are now a thing of the past. The labor 
organization of the workingmen of Porto Rico is 
rapidly increasing and spreading out all over the 
island. The prospect of a general organization of 
all toilers under the banner of the A. F. of L. is 
very bright and eagerly awaited by all. Six years 
ago it was rather difficult to say that there was an 
efficient labor organization in Porto Rico, and to- 
day we are proud to state that the total number ex- 
ceeds the hundred mark. Some time since the 
legislative assembly of Porto Rico enacted a law 
providing for the official eight hour working day, 
with an amendment suggested by President Gom- 
pers at the time on the occasion of his visit to 
Porto Rico. 

Lately Mr. Ramon Romero Rosa, president of 
the Typographical Union No. 478, San Juan, P.R., 
and one of the labor delegates to the house of del- 
egates for the capital district, introduced a bill 
providing for the minimum salary to be paid by 
the insular government pertaining thereto. Other 
bills of a marked labor flavor have also beer intro- 
duced by our delegation, consisting of six mem- 
bers, all of whom feel most favorably disposed to 
do all in their power to improve the present finan- 
cial distress, of which the workingmen are the 
principal sufferers. 

The topic of the day at this writing in Porto 
Rico is the strike which for three or four weeks 
has been raging in the sugar cane sections of the 
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island. Over 5,000 plantation laborers have peace. 
fully quitted their work, demanding 50 per cent 
increase on their present wages. This demand 
could not be more equitable and just. This class 
who have for centuries fertilized with the sweat of 
their brows the rich soil of our beautiful island 
working under sun and rain, have been indeed in 
the most wretched and miserable condition. 

Their wages are so meagre that it is utterly im. 
possible for them to better their condition, and 
the result is that 90 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion of Porto Rico are dying out of anemia or 
ulciniarasis, which is a new name for slow but 
steady starvation. These unfortunate people are 
tilling the land for 12 or 14 hours daily, poorly 
dressed and worsely fed, for 30 or 40 cents a day, 

On the other hand, the sugar planters are, since 
the American occupation, the happiest lot of men 
to be found over the surface of the earth, but their 
prosperity is safely kept within the great safes in 
their offices and does not extend to anyone else. 

During the Spanish regime sugar sold at $1.80 
and $2.50 hundred weight, and the laborers were 
paid from 30 to 40 cents a day. Today the price of 
sugar has increased by 100 per cent, and still they 
pay the same rate of wages. The strike, which is 
being waged now, covers the great sugar fields of 
Arecibo, Barceloneta, Vega Baja, Rio Grande, 
Loiza, Canovanas, and Mameyes, and possibly will 
spread to many other districts where the grinding 
season is beginning now. Some of the planters, 
however, have already agreed to grant 30 per cent 
of the demand made for 10 hours work. Most of 
the strikers are unorganized men, but our unions 
in Arecibo, Rio Grande, and Carolina are aiding 
the strikers in the cause of humanity. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Gompstiing the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Stuart Reid. 


District No. 1l.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, J. D. 
Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
schweig, P.H.Cummins, H. L. Eichelberger, J.J. Keegan, 
>. J. Downey, Thomas R. Farren, W. E. Kennedy, Hugh 

rayne. 


District No. Ill.—Southern. 


Comertins the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, James Leonard. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
lllinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Chas. 


F. Davis, N. W. Evans, Emmet T. F1 Jal. Wy: 
Thos. F. Tracey. oe _ 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizer, Thos. Flynn. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizers, H. M. Walker, A. E. Ireland, M. Grant 
Hamilton, C. W. Woodman. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Gompettes the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo 
e 


rado, New xico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
= os California, and the Province of British Co 
Organizers, Wm. 8S. Smth, C. 0. Young, Chas H. Gram. 
Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 


Cuba.—La.A.Fales,San Lazaro91, Para Fales,Havana. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1905. 
Mr. HENRY ROELOFFs, Hat Manufacturer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR SIR: The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has a con- 
tract with you for the publication of your advertisement, 
which does not expire until September, 1905, I am writ- 
ing this to inquire whether you will be willing to release 
the magazine from this contract, so that your advertise- 
ment may be discontinued in the next issue, inasmuch 
as Organized labor protests so strongly against the con- 
tinued publication of your advertisement in the official 
journal of the American Federation of Labor. 

Thanking you in advance for your prompt reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 








SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 27, 1905. 
MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
w * Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: Yours of the 23d at hand, Henry H. Roe 
loffs & Co. did not place the advertisement in the 
FEDERATIONIST on account of organized labor, and 
they do not see any reason why they should cancel their 
contract on their account. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) HENRY H. ROELOFFs. 
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REY 
Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1905. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the union interested, and after due 
investigation and en at settlement, the following 
concern has been decla UNFAIR: 

J. E. T1Lt SHOE ComPANny, Chicago, Ill. 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. ° 


We Don't Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the ‘‘ We Don’t Patronize ” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

evance against such company, and also what efforts 
ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by ay a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
met the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken 7 the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan ayy agg ay of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia Pa.; 
Cc oer Samana. Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Phila elphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


ork. 
Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company. 
) 
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Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Compeny, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James RK. K 
New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile.—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 

well, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


aiser, 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS, AND STONE. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co. of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
_" Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 

a. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Mass.; Hohmann & Maurer Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Henry Disston & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Rus- 


sell & Erwin Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New 
Britain, Conn., Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
entersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt.; Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, | i 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Na- 
tional Elevator and Machine Company, Hones- 
dale, Pa. 
Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 
Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Street Railway Company. 
Houston, Tex.—Houston Electric Company. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages.—Crane. Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 

any (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 

pompany), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; 
Elgin Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill.; Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.—-Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 

ny, St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 
fanufacturing Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Gompene New York, N.Y-,: 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, I1l.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa,; 
sat | Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, liimore, Md.' 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, More. 
house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 


Cal. 

Leather,—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A, B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Columbus Buggy 
and Harness Soenpeny, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo. Ind.;: B, 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York ay. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N, 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, I11. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 

Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company,d Philadel; 
—) Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox oCompany 

os. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Comany, Sag; 
Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

Sra aeer — Soeere Union Telegraph Company. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas Taylor 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, FEBRUARY, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 681 unions making returns for February, 1905, 
with an aggregate membership of 63,500, there were 6.1 

r cent without employment. In the preceding month 
,185 unions, with a membership of 74,064, reported™6.3 
per cent without employment. 


~ 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
lighter line for 1904. 


Number of Affiliated Unions. 


International Unions affiliated March 1, 1905 

I BR cncsconsesncesccenensnteepestevsensenmeeseoe 

CamErel BOGI0S...........cscccesecerseess0e e020 -secesee 

Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 

Local Unions attached to Internationals (approxi- 
IP ccccecinsvecninsncnssvenscccncninstncecseresctsntininonsccntenenene 27,000 


Charters Issued for February, 1905. 
CENTRAL BODIES 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONS. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of February, 1905, (The months are abbre- 


_ us: j,f, m, a, m, etc.) 
. Balance on haud February 1, 1905 
» uawester agents and solicitors 8643, tax, 
n, d, 04, $3; d f, $3; sup, 85c 
RI federation of labor, su Pp 
Hospital | agus 11685, tax, -* 04 
da f, $ 


$1.4 

Hospital pase and employes 10507, tax, 
jan, $4.30; d f, $4.30 

Wool sorters and graders 9025, tax, dec, ’04, 
jan, 05, $10; d f, $10 

Saw grinders 11310, tax, jan, 70¢; d f, 70¢. 

Ese opdoras de ca fe (coffee selectors) 11660, 
tax, sept, U4, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Union de trabazaderes agricolas (agricul- 
_— workers) 11697, tax, oct, ’04, $7 50; d f, 


df, 

Federal labor 11366, tax, jan, $1;d f, $1 

Trades assembly, pharleston, Ww Va, tax, 8, 
o, n, d, "04, j, f,” 

Federated trades ¢ council, Green Bay, W is, 
tax,o, n, d, 

Trades and laborassembiy, Quincy, Il, tax, 


United labor league, Sharon, Pa, tax, bs. n, 
d, 04 


Western ‘¢ ‘central. ‘labor, Seattle, ‘Wash, tax, 

o, n, a, 

Trades council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, * n, d, 
04, j, f, m, v5 |... 

Central labor, Traverse City, ‘Mich, tax, ‘0, 
n, d, 

Wholesale ¢ lothing clerks and packers 11042, 
assessinent 

Federal labor 8339, assessment. 

Federal labor 9182, assessment ... 

Federal labor 9611, assessment... 

Federal labor 11377, assessment 

Federal! labor 9735, tax, a, 8, vo, "04 
$1.50; assessment, 30c 

Federal labor 9989, tax, dec, ’04, 60c; d f, 60c; 
assessment, 36c 

Clay miners and laborers 85038, tax, o, n, 

01, $9.75; d f, $9.75; sup, $1.... 

Federal labor 9461, tax, jan, $8.50; ‘a f, “$8.50: 
sup. 50e 
Car wheel molders and anmamneeie 229, nam. 

Laborers prot 10191, sup a“ ‘ 

Pavers and rammers 7182, sup... 

Suspender makers 9560, sup, 
ment. $4.95.. » 

Shippers and p ers 8238, ‘tax, “O. ‘n, ¢ 4 04, 
j, 05, $3; d f, Bs: — $1.75 

Federal labor 11814, sup 

Federal labor 9857, tax, jan, 55¢; d f. 54c 

Central trades and labor assem, Springfield, 
Ohio, tax, j, 05, to and incl d, 05.. ines 

United textile workers of A, assessment. 

Cigarmakers intl of A, tax, n, d, "04 

Shoe polishers and porters prot 11014, tax, 
oct, ’04, $1.20; d f, $.20. 

Plumbing and steam filting supply house 
workers 10210, tax, o.n, d, ’04, j, 05, $1.75; 
d f, $1.75; assessment, re 

Laborers prot 9627, tax, n, d, 404, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Central trades council, Bay City, Mich, 

o, n, d, "04.. 

Federation of labor, Cedar “Rapids, Ta, tax, 
0, n, a, ’O4,. 

Central labor, Carbondale and vicinity, Pa, 
tax, 0, n, 

Trades and inbor council, Mankato, ‘Minn, 
AX, Aa, 8, 0, 

Alabama State federation, tax, n, 03 to and 
nelo 

Federal labor 9133. tax, “jan, $2: at 8... 

Federal labor 9861, tax, s, 0. 04, 70c; 70¢.. 

Federal labor 10404, tax, jan. $1.50; ‘a Pa ‘$1.20. 

tone labor 10600, tax, d, ’04, j, 05, 80c; d f, 


—— labor. ‘11491, ‘tax, ‘h, a, “t04, "$2.30: ‘a 3 
Federal labor 9365, tax, n, d, 04, $3; df, 


sessment, $1.20 
Federal labor 9068, assessment 


$107,810 73 


6 85 
85 


ons oO soe & we Oe 
88 86323 $8 Ss Ss Sh 


to 


— - 


S83 


2. Federal labor 7479, tax, jan, $2.10; a f, $2.10; 


assessment, $1.32. 

Federal labor 8409, assessment.. 

Federal! labor 11436, assessment. 

Cotton mule spinners asso, assessment, 

Bottlers and + oo~ 10301, assessment.. 

Federal labor 11815, s 

Federal labor 10318, tox, “d, 104, 4 05, $5; “a f 
$5; sup, $1.25. 

. Bottle Siners 10535, assessment.. 

Milliners prot 11554, tax, n, d, v4, 80¢; ‘a Tf, 80; 
assessment, 90c. 

Coffee, spice, and ‘baking ‘powder ‘workers 
9605, tax, a, 8, O, n, d, ’04, $3.75; d f, $3.75; as- 
sessment, 43c. 

Federal labor 117 68, tax, nov, ’04, 50c; ‘af, ‘B0e; 
assessment, 3Uc. 

Federal labor 10340, assessment.. 

Bootblacks prot 10175, assessment 

International bro of ‘stationary firemen, as- 
INSITE scicccsnaton' cniesinpeaneeniniinlainceidoaenintaoeaane 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, jan, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 

— handlers asso 10662, tax, jan, 50c; d f, 


Bottle cainers 10535, tax, n, d, ’04, $2; df, 2 

House movers I 720, tax, dec, 04. 60c; d f, 60c 

Federal labor 9876, tax, 0, n, d, ’04, $i. 80; d f, 
1.80... 


Federal iabor 11654, tax, n, d, ’O4, j, 

f, $3.20; assessment, ‘0c 
Federal labor 11664, tax, j, f. $2.20; d f, $2.20.. 
Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 


n, d, 04 

Central labor union, Columbia, Pa, ‘tax, n, 
d, °04, j, f, m, 

Trades assem, Ft ‘Edward, 'N , 2 tax, d, 04, 


if 
Suspender workers 11772, tax, n, d, 04, i US, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75; sup. 20c 
H H Clark, Berea, Ky, literature .... 
Brushmakers inti. tax, jan, $3.50; sup, am. 
Federal labor 11816, sup ........ 
Rockmens and ¢xcavators prot ‘11264, sup.. 
Trades and laborassem, Mt Vernon, I1l, sup 


. Intl jewelry workers of A, assessment 


Trades sanaghmsamnnach assem, , Davenport, | la, tax, 
j, f,m.. 


S$ 8 $8 8 888 Ss 


“e060 © 66 © ose of 
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4. nee andjlabor assem, Pontiac, Il, tax, j, SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 

Intl tee of blacksmiths, tax, 0, n, d, 04 .. 

Intl ladies garment workers, assessment... 


RES 


Federal labor 9716, assessment .. 

Federal labor 9724, tax, jan, 35c; “ad ft ‘Bbc; as- 
sessment, 25¢ 

Federal labor 7204, ‘tax, jan, 60; a f, 60e. 

Cees and fishermens 11798, tax, jan, 
$2.55; d f, $2,55. 

Stone planermens 10604, tax, jan, $4; d f, $4... 

Stenographers and typewriiers 11691, tax, 
jan, 50c; d f, 50c 

Stone masons 7049, tax, jan, $6: 4 f, $6... 

Federal —— 11722, tax, a, 8,0, Dn, dom. $i. 85; 
d f, $1.85; sup, 50c 

United mine workers of A, sup 

St Louis, Mo, local amal wood workers _husans 
of A, sup.. 

Labor ‘council, “Galveston, ‘Texas, ‘sup 

Federal labor 11533, tax, m, j, 5,04 1.10 
$1.10; literature, 5c 

-Oyster workers 10497, ta 


Machine shearers and punchers 9630, tax, 
feb, 75c; d f, 75c 

Twine stringers 8711 

Riggers 11583, tax, feb, 80c: 

Nailmakers 8653, Seay f, ‘ss: a ° $3. 

Bricklayers and —— 10982, tax, a, m, j, Jj, 
a, acct s, 04, $3; d 

Vegetable ivory ay ‘makers 7546, ‘tax, 
jan, $2.40; d f, . 

en and machinery “erectors” 7478, 
tax, o, n, d, 04, j, $3; df, $3. 

Suspender workers li tax, an. — d f, 


Watch finishers ‘asso, 10454, tax, n, a 704, . 

m 3,4 f, 

Paper-bag | machine a 11190, tax, a, s, 
oO, n, d,’04, $1.75; df, $1.7. 

Central ‘labor union, pany “Ohio, ‘tax, °, n, 


d, ’04 

a mag labor —. 4 Tonawanda, N Y, 

x, j, a, 8, 0, n,d,’ 

Trades and la fae Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, o, n, d, ’04.. 

Central labor council, ‘Porismouth and Vi- 
cinity, Ohio, tax, s, 0, n, 

— abor union, Ticonderoga, N 2 tax, 


Central labor union, Wilkes Barre, Pa, tax, 
f, m, a, m, 

Trades and labor council, heteesmd ‘ween, 
Wash, tax, 0, n, d, ’04.. 

Federal labor 7187, tax, nov, 04, 


f, $5 
Federal labor 9435, tax, feb.’ $1.40; 4 $1.40 


Federal labor 10059, tax, j, f, , $7; af, 87 
Federal] labor 10128, tax, j, f, 70c: d f, 
Federal labor 10337, tax, nov, ’04, ‘sha 
Federal labor 10917, tax, 

ts labor 11523, tax, a, *04, j, f, 


Federal labor 11723, tax, d, ’04, j, $3; d f, $3... 
Federal labor 11812, tax, feb, $4.20; d f, $4.20.. 
Cloth examiners and spongers 11542, tax n, 
d, ’04, $1; d f, $1; assessment, ’ 
Mechanics helpers 10179, tax, "d, 04, ea 
$1; assessment, 30c 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, feb, 45c; d f, 45c; 
assessment, 27c. 
Federal on tax, feb, $1.20; d f, $1.20; 
assessment, 75c.. 
Federal labor 8306, ‘tax, °, n, - 304, "$6; df, ‘$6; 
assessment, $1.20, 
Fishermens prot 8906, assessment... 
Federal labor 11618, assessment. on 
Federal labor 9079, assessment. ...................00 
be yt shade painters 10587, heed bod 04, 
j, $8; d f, $3; assessment, $1.20... nnene 
Federal labor 8564, assessment . 
Federal labor 8116, assessment... 
United gold beaters natl of A, bal assessment 
Intl of elevator constructors, tax, jan 
Intl typographical, tax, bal. jan 
Carriage and wagon workers intl, 
oct, ’04, $80.63; acct assessment, $14.66 
Federal labor og ig 


Pp, 50c 
Merbnaii makers 10550, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, $2.10 
ederal labor 8060, tax, feb, $4.35; d f, $4. 


a 
Local 36 Am bro cement workers, sup. 
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THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Wwe are the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
omposition, and 
os. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 
others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 





«7. Federal labor 11716, tax, jan, 55c; d f, 55c; 


24c 
Federal 1 labor 10269, tax, n, d 
$1.10; sup, 15c 
leounene prot 10176, tax, jan, 75c; d f, 75c; 
sup, 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup... 
Central labor union, Franklin, Pa, sup. 
Federal labor 7155, sup, $16; assessment, 27c.. 
Marine soonees 8000, tax, s, o, n, d, ’04, 
j, 705, $8; d f, $8; 8 40¢ 
Adpbelt, pL. ‘block, and wood pa ers 
asso 11811, sup 
Union obrera protectiva laborers prot 11817, 


. Central labor council, Hartford, 
Newsboys prot 11819, sup............ 
Indiana fed of labor, tax, n, d, 04, nf 
ee raha council, Jamestown, } N Y, tax, 
n 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, jan, $; d f, $8 
Oneal een prot ‘Tiss, tax, jan, $4.05; 


meethane prot asso 11566, tax, jan. 

Laborers prot 10829, tax, jan, $3. mp 4 ‘af. $3.06... 

Laborers prot 9549, tax, jan, $1.2: d f, $1.25.... 

Rockmens prot 10631, tax, apr. $10; d f, $10.... 

Federal labor 11747, tax, jan, $1.30; d f, $1.30; 
acct assessment, 18c 

Federal labor 9736, tax, bal, o, n, d, 4, j, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; acct assessment, l5c.. 

Federal labor 11766, tax, jan, $1.40; d f, ‘3. 40; 
assessment, 

Federal labor 11083, tax, n, d, 04, 90c; d f, 90c; 
assessment, 2lc. 

Federal labor 11514, tax, dec, ’04, 80c; d f, 80c; 
assessment, 48c 

Cotton glove and mitten workers 11725, as- 
sessment 


Federal labor 9083, tax, feb, $2 

Federa! labor 6482, tax, n, d, Oh > a $1.40; d f, 
Fe TU eee 

Federal labor 9925, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 11761, tax, feb , $2.50; d f, $2.50... 

Federal labor 11761,sup 


i 


onew 
Ssse ser 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


8. Hemeashh makers 7180, can, feb, $6.25; d f, 
$6.25; sup, 5Vc... 20 <evseeeey 

Stablemens prot 1075. tax, 2, a, 04, "$2.20; af, 
$2.20; sup, b0c; assessment, 

Derrickmens 9499, tax, jan, $2.30; da f, $2.20; 


central trades and labor council, Olean, N.Y, 
bal,sup.. 

Hotei restaurant em loyes intl, etc, sup.. 

United garment workers of A, sup 

. Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, sup... 

Central trades council, Sulphur, I T, sup 

Bootblacks prot 9923, tax, feb, 50c; d i, 50c; as- 
sessment, : 

Trades assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, o, n, d, 


0, 0, 

Marble, ‘mosaic, and terrazza workers 10268, 
tax, J, f, 

Federal 


$1.60. 
Federal labor 10190, tax, feb, $4.55; d f, $4.55... 
Fibre workers 7185, tax, jan, $5 $5; 
Pome df Soe prot 11056, tax, bal h, acct d, ’04, 


Heenital employes 10641, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2.. 
or x we makers 11022, tax, nov, ’04, 35c; 
d 


Laborers prot 9523, tax, n f, 55c.. 

Federal labor 9174, tax, o, n, a, 404, i, 1.00; af, 
$1.05; 

Federal labor, 11,579, assessment.. 

Laborers prot 8079 assessment. 

Fishermens 7141, assessment 

Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, feb, 50c; 
assessment, $1 

Federal labor 9394, tax, o, n, d, ’04, $5; d f, $8; 
assessment, 60c 

American bro of cement workers, acct as- 
sessment 

Federal labor 10816, tax, jan, $3.75; d f, $3.75.. 

Federal labor 10104, tax, "jan, 40c; df, 

Federal labor 10685, tax, feb, 35c; d f, 35¢; as- 
sessment, 2lc 

Federal labor 11429, tax, dec, 04, jan, $4.15; 

4 


Federal labor 10651, tax, jan, $17.50; d f, $17.50 

Local 30, intl ceramic, mosiac, and encaustic 
tile layers, sup 

Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, feb, 
9c; d f, 90c 


Central labor union, eed N J, sup 

Bottlers prot 8434, tax, 0, mS 04, $1.50; a f, 
$4.50; assessment, 90¢; su “ pcovennsseane 

Assorters and pac kers 831 one 

Domestic helpers prot 11 

Henry Longfellner, Berea, 

Local 75 inti bro of stationary { ow ay su 

Protectora de braceros, laborers prot “i 
tax, bal, jan, 20c; d f, 2 

. _ ‘machinery and derrick ‘riggers 103i5, 


up 
shit machinery and souees riggers 10815, 
tax, feb, $2.70; d f, $2.70 
Central trades and labor counci 
Ark, 
Park employes prot asso 11820, sup 
Federal labor 11821, sup ......... 
Interlocking switch an 
tax, jan, 60c; d f, - 
Federal labor 8620, tax, fi , $2; af, 
Federal labor amas tax, a, 8, 0, n, d 
$2.10; d f, $2.10 
Federal labor 10677, tax, 8, 0, n, d, "04, Jj, 05, 
$1.75; d f, $1.75. 
Federal labor 11098, tax, jan, $1.50: a f, $1.50... 
ow labor 11476, tax, 8, 0, n, ’04, $1.50; da f, 


150 
Millmens prot 10297, tax, jan, $5.50; d f, $5.50. 
x ore workers 11784, tax, dec, ‘gl 65; d f, 
2. 
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Used Round the World 


Walter Baker & Cos 
* Chocolate 


\) 


The leader for 
124 Years 


LOOK FOR THIS 


Grand Prize} bgp ead 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 HICHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE ano AMERICA 
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10. Hospital nurses and cngmayes 10507, oan, 


e : 
Trades council, ‘Everett, “Wash, “tax, s, ‘0, Pe 
Content eee union, Keene, N ky, tax, 8, 0, 
n, d, 04 
Trades and labor “council, “LaSalle, Ti, “tax, 


United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, dec, ’04.... 
wr Of flour and cereal mili ‘employes, tax, 


04, J, 05 
Inti shirt, waist, and laundry workers, acct 
assessment 
Laborers prot 11663, assessment. 
Federal labor 10847, assessment... 
Federal labor 11423, assessment.. 
File workers 10048, assessment 
Federal labor 10931, tax, o, n, d, 04 
$1.35; assessment, 27c 
Federal labor 9087, tax, 8, 0, mn, d, 04, j 
$5; d f, $5; assessment, 60e 
Bootblacks prot 11792, tax, d, 04, j acct f, $1; 


p, $1 
Federal labor 9465, ox, d, ’04, j, "U5, $2; d f, 
$2; assessment, $1.05 
Suspender workers 10833, tax, n, d, 'O4, j, f, 
05, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, $1; assessment, Be.” 
Nail mill ied 9987, 
$1.50; sup, $ 
wr 
$1.65; sup, $5 
Neediemakers 11438, tax, jan, $1.20; 


up, $1.. a 
Federal labor 862i, tax, j, f, Hs df, $4; 
Federal labor 10086, tax, s, 0, n, d, ” 

$2; assessment, 30c 
Suspender workers 10093, tax, j, f, $3.20; di f, 
I Tianna tienen 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup... . 
Trades assem, Utica, N Y, sup 
United textile workers of ‘A, sup 


. Assorters and packers 8316, ‘assessment 


Newsboys prot 10952, tax, ig a, 8, O, n, d, "04.. 
Federal labor 8328, assessment.. 
Tin-plate workers intl prot asso of A, bal as- 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 











ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 
Try a Can. 


91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 


Do it Now. 





ll. Federal labor 8139, tax, jan, $7. we ¢ f, $7.50. 
1 


Laborers prot 10842, tax, feb, $1, d 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, feb, $l. 30; d ¥ $1.50. 

Artesian well drillers and levermen 1.344, 
tax, feb, $1; d ae “ 

Telephone operators 9887, b. $3; | $3 

“ae workers 6961, tax, og $10.25; d f, 
10.25 

Suspender workers 9480, tax, o, n, d, 04, $1.05; 

Fibre pressmens 9331, “tax, feb, $1 75; d f, $1.75 

Needle straighteners prot 11791, tax, dec, ’04, 
$1.65; d f, 

Federal isber 9868, tax, jan, 45c;d f, 45c; as- 
sessment, 37¢ 

Cy councll, Alexandria, Va, tax, n, d, 


Federation of labor, C hicago, II], tax, sept, 
04, to and incl sept, ’05 

Trades and labor council, 
N Y, tax, o, n, d, 

Central labor union, ‘Peru, Ind, tax, june, 
04, to and incl may, 

Central labor union, ‘Springiieid, Mass, tax, 
m, a, m, j. j, a, 8, 0, n, 04 

Jewelry aud silverware casemakers 10448, 
tax, jan, $5.25; d f, $5.25; sup, $1 

AG Roberts, St Joseph, Mo, sup 

Intl bro of electrical workers, Sup. ...........00 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, j, f, m..... 

Federal labor 11624, tax, jan, $1. 50; aft $1.50, 
sup, 

Tin-plate workers intl prot assoof A, sup.. 

Federal labor 11761, sup 

seppene ag 11498, tax, s, 0, n, $1.65; 

f, $1.65; sup, We 
Milk bottlers 9639. tax, jan, 50e; ‘a f, 50e; ‘sup, 


‘ Gas workers 11790, tax, jan, $2.50; df, $2. 50... 
xt peeves prot 11783, tax, jan, $1.15; df, 
oO 


mA tee 10877, tax, feb, $1; df, $1 
Planermens prot 10305.’ tax, j, f, Me; d f, 90c.. 
— workers 8201, tax, jan, $12; d f, 


Curbstone and sidewalk layers, cutters, ‘and 
setters 9186, tax, o, n, d. 04, j, $9.60; d f. a 
Pavers and rammers 10318, tax, jan, $1.5 
Sar IEE. coniesceeiianitelasematinciaut. scainenatendagnaieadsininiiaten, 
Newspaper ry =n deliverers 9463, tax, 
, 04, $45; d 
vasatee Need Ld 11474, tax, jan, $1.75; df, 


Twine tinanes tail, tax, jan, 40c; d f, 40¢.. 
—— employes 10038, tax, feb, $5.70; d f, 
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13. Columbia river fishermens prot 6321, assess- 


ment 
Bro of painters, decorators, and acdentaanttindl 
ers of A, tax, j 
Federal labor 11823, sup.. 
Trades and labor assemb 
o, n, d, 04, j, f, m. 
Trades council, Beloit, Wis, tax, j, a, s, 
Central Le a council, Cueboygan, ‘Mich, 
tax, o, n, d, 04 
Central ‘wend and pr eomnen, Rochester, 
N Y, tax, n, 4,04, j, f, m 
Federal labor 8770, tax, feb, “$i. 35; a f, $1.35.. 
Federal labor 9403 assessment 
—- P nam 10555, tax, n, d, ’04, j, f, $1.40; 


, $1. 
peaseat oon 10751, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
assessment, $1 
Federal labor 10882, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Federal labor 10926, tax, jan, $2.90; d f, $2.90.. 
Federal labor 11124, tax, feb, 95c; d f, 95c........ 
Federal labor 11185, tax, Feb, $1. ’80; da f, $1. 80... 
Federal labor 11672, tax, jan, $1.10; d f, $1.10... 
Federal labor 11643, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Federal labor 11771, tax, jan, $3.25; d f, 3.25..... 
Federal labor 11795, tax, j, f, m, $3.30: d f. $3.30 
Tradesand laborassembly, Sioux City, Iowa, 
tax,j,j,a.s n, ’04, 
Federal labor 9626, tax, jan, $2.50; d f,$ 


Newsboys prot 11671,sup 

Federation of trades unions, York, Pa, sup.. 
Federal labor 8806, sup 

Federal labor 9300, sup.. 

Federal labor 10813, sup. 

Federal labor 8603, sup, 48¢; ‘assessment, '40c.. 
Federal labor 1145, sup : 
Coachmens and stablemens 6327, ‘sup. 

Gas workers 11790, sup. 

Steel and copper plate cleaners 8810, sup 
Chas R Clark, Stamford, N Y, sup. 

A Seaman, San Francisco, (‘al, sup 
a labor council, Bellingham, Wash, 


> Federal labor 11822, su 


Pp 
Central trades and labor council, St Marys, 
Pa, tax, bal n, d, ’04 
Federal labor 11444, tax, s, 0, 
2 . eee 


Hospital attendants oo nurses 10908, tax, 
d, 04, j, f, $1.05; d f, $1.0: 
Tele hone en 11781, tax, 
$1.50; d f, $1 


d f, $2. 
Sheet asphalt, tar, gravel, and +4 roofers 
8523, tax. feb, 35¢; d f, 35e. 
Federal labor 10225, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, 04, $3.7 75; 
d f, $3.75; assessment, $1 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











TEA AND COFFEE POTS 





OCHESTER 


ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ®°CHES™ 
High Grade Metal Specialties 











14, Federal labor 8532, assessment.. 

Optical workers 10.84, asse ssment.. 

Bricklayers 11739, union de albaniles, sup.. 

Vermont state federation of labor, sup 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware ) 
10943, Bone oe 

. Coal han lers 9022, ‘tax, ‘jan, $2. 50; f, $2.50 

Stone rammers 7219, tax, I Se is a’ f, $1. 2 

Bootblacks 9236, tax, f, $2.25; d 
$2.25; assessment, 45c 

Federal labor 9874, federacion stat ABSSeSS- 


ment.. ceneee 
ex labor 9583, ‘tax, n, U4, i % 05, $4.50; 
f, $4.50; assessment, Ke. 
papiie school teachers 10303, assessment.. 
Laborers prot 11738 (protectora de braceros), 
assessment 
Laborers prot 9984, tax, j, f, $1; 


Laborers prot 11004, tax, jan, int avs 
Isinglass glue workers, T1798, tax, amy $3.45; 


d f, $3.45 
Protective obreras (laborers prot) 11649, tax, 

dec, ’04, $3; d f, $3 
Federal labor 6697, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Federal labor 7552, tax, feb, $1.25: d f, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 8769, tax. jan, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 
Federal labor 9418, tax, feb, 75c; d f, 75c 
Federal labor 10964, tax, jan, =. = OG 
Federal Peer 11200, tax, oO, D, 

$1.40; d f, $1. 
Federal Gree eo tax, j, f, 70c; d f, 7c. 
Federal labor 11508, tax, n, d, ’04, $2.80; d f, 


$2.80 
Chainmakers, nat! of U 8 A, tax, d, ’H4,j 
Central labor, Plymouth, Pa, tax, d, '04,j, 


f,m, a, m 
Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
a0. boro, Staten Island, N Y, tax, o, n, 


tax, 
DrPJ 22S. Leipsic, Germany, sup.. 
Newsboys prot 11819, sup 
querty workers intl of N A, sup 
rades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, sup... 
Central labor assem, Key West, Fla, su 
Decorators, costumers, and badgemakers 
11555, tax, feh, 50c; d f, 50c; sup, $8 
—— and labor assem, Marrietta, Ohio, 


Optical workers prot 11381, sup 
Trades and labor council, v oo BC, sup 
. Boomers 9410, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, $1.75 

Paving inspectors and material testers 10579, 
tax, o, n, d, 04, $1.89; d f, $1.80 

Coffee roasters and helpers 10250, tax, j, f, 
$8.50; d f, $8.50 

Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, jan $2.30; d f, $2.30 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, feb, $12.50; d f, $12.50... 

Fishermens prot 11056. tax, jan, 35c; a f, 35c.. 

Federated trades, El Paso, Texas, sup 

Laborers prot #663, tax, Jan, $1; d f, $1. 

Laborers prot 9558, tax; feb, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Pilate glass workers 11365, tax, jan, $i. 50; a f 
$1.50; sup, 50c 

Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, s, 
o, Dn, 

Federal labor 11796, assessment... 

— council, De’ Pere, Wis, tax, Mm. a, “m, 4 


a, 
Hote! ‘and restaurant employes intl, etc, 
tax, jan 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, n, d, 04, j, $7.50; df, 
$7.50; assessment, $1.50 
Shippers and packers 8238, assessment. 
Federal labor 8805, tax, j, f, $1; d £8; ASSESS- 
ment, 30c.. eee 
Federai labor | 8785, tax, a, Y04, j, df, 
Federa)] labor 9504, tax, feb, Tbe; da *r 75e 
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16. Federal labor 9079, tax, d, 04, j, $2.30; d f, 


30. 

Federal labor 10956, tax, feb, 35c; d f, 35c........ 
Federal! labor 11414, tax, jan, $1. bee a f, $1. 25... 
Federal labor 11661, tax, feb, $1; d L $1 
Federal labor 10919, tax, Jan, $1. 60; ‘a f, $1 60... 
Federal labor 11813, sup.. 
Starch workers 8938, tax, u ‘m, a, gi 20; ‘a f 

$1.20; sup, l6c 
Assorters and packers 8316, s 
—s labor 8568, tax, feb, “s PO; a f, $1.40; 


p, 50c. 
Federal labor 11812, su 
Gildere prot 898), tax, Jan, $4 df, ($4; su 
Ivory workers 10693, tax, I, * "$1.50 sap, 750 
= ra sewer excavators ie AA, feb, 


i, $1.70; a f, 


$1.71 
Tin ‘hii ty 7} and helpers 11115, tax, feb, 


$1.90; d f, 
Car wheel poe and helpers 11569, tax, j, 


; a f, $3... 
Fire dept “employ es 11425, ‘tax, “jan, ‘e. ‘0; ‘a f 


1 
Pastemakers 10567, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Newb dt $25 carriers 11735, tax, 8, 0, p, d, 04, 


cith and Sock workers 10184, tax, jan, $1; 
d f, $1; assessment, 0c. 

Granite polishers, quarry men, and laborers 
10306, tax, feb, $3.05 

Assorters and Meek 16, tax, jan, $5 50; 


df, 

Trades and ew iy ede Beaumont, Tex, 
tax, a, 8. "04, 

Central hee Beloit, is, tax, °, n, d, 

Central labor, Bridgeport, Conn, tax: 
03, to and incl oct, *04 

Central _~4 and ‘labor, Pawtucket, 
tax, 0, n 

Central la 


Federation “of labor,  Yonikers, N Y; “tax, ° 
n, d, ’04.. _ 

Intl paper box workers, ‘tax, 0, 2, ‘d, 04... 

Natl asso of machine printers and color 
mixers of U 8, tax, d, ’v4, j, f. 

Carriage and wagon workers intl, tax, bal 
o, n, d, ’04, $19.47; bal assessment, $64.07 

Transfer com panies employes prot 11824, 


04, j, f, m, $2; d f, $2; assessment, “0c 

Laborers prot 8654. tax, feb, 40c; d f, 

Laborers prot 10215, tax, ay ms, da f, 80¢ 

wre prot 10217, tax, n, 04, oy f, $1.40; 
df 

Laborers prot 11357, tax, jan 

Laborers prot 11663, tax, n, 4, ey 

Laborers prot 11797, tax, jan, "60c; 

Federal! labor 8306, tax, y f, $4.30; 

Federal labor 11460, tax, feb, 40¢; ‘a f, 40c 

Federal labor 11662, tax, n, 04, $1; d f, $1... 

Federal labor 11760; tax, $5; d 

Intl bro of Lanny empioy es, tax, j, f, $10. 66; 
sup, 

Jno. L. Kiley, Charleston, 8S C, pine ase 

Horse-nail workers 7180, sup.. 

Women can workers 10584, su ap. 

Federal labor 10802, tax, ‘feb, 70c; d f, 7c; 
sup, 50c: 

Horse-nail workers 10582, tas, Jam, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40; sup, 50c.. 

Stenographers, ‘typewriters, “bookkeepers, 
and assistants 11773, sup 

a operators 10795, ‘tax, feb, ‘55e; a L 


» 24C 
Federal. pbor 7591, tax, o, n, d, 04, $6; d f, $6; 
assessment, $1.20; sup, $1 
“a and labor assembly, Mount Vernon, 
sup 
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What Is Daus Tip- Top. 
TO PROV png RO ga th 


cator is the best,simplest and 

cheapest device for makin 
100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 Copies from Type-written original 
we are willing to send a complete “Duplicator” witheut deposit 
on 10 ’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net, 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co, 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 








77 9 gem ; 
PIMA i Jia 
Diplicatogs 














17. Federal labor 11761, sup 20. Sawmill workers 11826, su 


18. 


Lastmakers 9771, tax, jan, $4; d f, $4 
Stenographers, "ty ae bookkeepers 
and assistants li x, feb, $2.75; d f, $2.75 
Federal labor 7231, tax, wtb. $3.90; d f, $3.90 
Federal! labor 7520, tax, jan, 85c 5 85c; d f, 
Federal labor 9373, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Federal labor 10185, tax, 4 f, #2 "20; a f, $2.20; 
“504, $1.20; d f, 
Federal labor 10993, ta " 
Federal labor 11386, tax, “jan $2. 
Federal labor 11449, tax, jan, $2. 
Federal labor 11459, tax, feb, ase 
Federal labor 11519, tax, jan, $2 


Federal labor 11620, tax, jan, boc: a f. = 
— an Chattanooga, Tenn, tax, 4 Or hen 





ment, 
Stoneware potters 5 tax, ‘jan, 85c; d f, 85c 
er operators 11035, tax, d 04 be 
Botile an and handlers 11759, tax, d, ’04, 
j, 90c; d f, 90c 
Metermakers prot 11250, tax, dec, ’04, $10; 


f, $1 
Wholesale clothing clerksand packers 11042, 
x, feb, 90c; 
Granite workers 9289, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2. 
United mine workers of A, tax, Xe 04, jan. 
Pipe layers 9744, tax, jan, $1. 50; d f, $1 50. 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Cocineros and ‘dependientes, cooks and 
waiters 10968, tax, feb, $6, d tf, $6. 
Proters roller makers. 10638, tax, feb, $1.40; 


Gas workers 10678, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $4.4 
Federal labor 11825, sup 
oy labor 11478, tax, jan, $2 40; df, $2.40; 


a workers 11294, tax, feb, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70; sup, $16.50 

Federal labor 8818, tax, j. f, $2.30; d f, $2.30. 

ere and rammers 7182, tax, o, n, d, ’04, 

Amal aa of street and electric railroad em- 
ployes of A,sup 

Amal society of carpenters and joiners, sup 

Laborers prot 8944, tax, nov, $26.95; d f, $26.95 

Rockmens prot 10631, tax, may, $7.50; d f, 


$7.50 
“a « strippers 10422, tax, feb, "32. 10; df, 


Gas workers 11633, tax, jan, 70¢; a f ‘ive. as 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, feb. $5; d 
7 * employes 10634, tax, teb $6.36; af, 


Newsboys ‘and bootblacks 8607, tax, . ft m, 
$3; assessment, $1. 

United trades and labor council,Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, sup. 

Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, tax, 
jan, ’05, to and incl dec, ’05 

Central trades and labor council, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, o, n, d,’04 
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Actors nat! prot of A, tax, Oo, n, 

Iron molders of N A, tax, n, d, 04, bs 4 

Natl print cutters assoof’ A, tax, j, f. 

Intl stereotypers and electrotypers, tax, 

Ama! wood workers int! of A, tax, o, n, d, 

Federal labor 8116, tax, 0, n, d, 04. $3; d f, $.. 

Federal! labor 6925, tax, j, f, $3.20; d f, $3.20. 

Federal labor 8326, tax, feb, 70c; d f, 70c......... 

Federal labor 8564, tax, dec, ’04, $2; d f, $2... 

Federal! labor 9713, tax, jan, $5.50; d f, $5.50 

Federal labor 10261, tax, jan, 45¢: da f, 45e. 

Sugar — 10519, tax, d, ’04,j $30; df, 
sup, 

Federal labor 11440, sup.. 

Tri-City central trades and labor ‘council, 
Granite City, Ill, sup 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, 8, 0, 04, $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, $1 

Stablemens prot 1 , tax, 8, O, n, d, 04, j, 

65; d f, $25.65; sup, $6.45 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Federal labor 11741, sup 

Factory truckers and stock movers 11744,tax, 
feb, $2.60; d f, — sup, 85c 

Federal labor 8060, s 

Suspendermakers 10 
$1.10; sup, 

Federal ial 


up, 

Union de —, es workers, 
11827, sup 

Agricultural workers 10469, assessment 

cane 8 prot asso 11431, tax, feb, $15; 

Baggage messengers and transferrers 10167, 
sup. 

Crown cork and ‘seal workers "10875, ‘tax, jan, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25; sup, $2 

Federal labor 11605, tax, n, d, 04, $3.40; d f, 


Tiemakers 11239, tax, feb, 75c; d f, 75c 
Paper-bag workers 11757, tax, feb, 65e; d f, 


Stone pavers 11358, tax, jan, $1.60; d f, $1. 60; 

— felt, , and waterproo workers 7565, tax, 
an, 3 

Union de albaniles, bricklayers 11739, am, 
n, d, '04, j, $2.10; d f, $2.10; assessment, BYe.. 

Federal labor 11605, assessment 

Bootblacks prot 11834, tax, feb, 
ment, 36c 

Central trades and labor council, 
Rapids, Mich, tax, o, n, 04 

Intl united bro "of leather workers on horse 
g' 8, tax, d, 04, j a 

Federal labor 11664, sup 

Federal! labor 10829, sup 

Associated draughtsmens 11828, sup. 

Central labor union, Findlay, Ohio, sup 

Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Ill, 


24c; assess- 


Grand 


iI scscinirtiis then binitshaitialoutaiesuiaiphatiinieiipelibceaiinininnananiaiven 
—, labor 11488, tax, s, 0, n, d, 04, Jj, f. 
$2.10; d f, $2.10; assessment, $1.09 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, dec, 04, 75c; d f, 


75¢. 
Cotton glove and mitten workers 11725, tax, 
8, 0, 04, 75c; d f, 7 
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OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





—_ 


Your patronage is 
invited by the 


P. HoH. MCNELIS 


PROPRIETOR 


Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists of 


the United States 








93, Stone pavers 7602, tax, j, f, D aks 


Grain handlers 7445, tax, » A, “= f, $4.05; 


d f, $1.05 

cat hall workers 7029, tax, feb‘ 96c; d f, 95c.. 

Wax and plaster model makers j1438, tax, 
feb, 95e; d f, 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
jan, $3; d f, & 

Newsboys prot 10141, tax, feb 

Horn, celiuloid comb, and aera ptanegnend 
10346, tax, j, £, $3.25; d f, 

Ship drillers 9037, tax, °. n, «% "04, $6; 0 ft, $6. 

Lime workers 11050, tax, o, n, d, "04, j, f, m, 
a, m, $11.25; d f, $11.25 

Centrai labor union, Alliance, Ohio, tax, 0, 


n, d, "04 
Trades council, = il, tax, o, n, d, *v4.. 
Central labor, Berlin, 'N H, tax, n, d, "04, jf 
Central Labor union, La’ Porie,’ Ind, ‘tax, 
nov, ’04, to and incl feb, ’ 
Central labor union, Lincoln, Neb, tax, 0, n, 
d, 04, j, f, 2 


F tL Lindenvberger, Detroit, Mich, acct circu- 
lars and postage 

Laborers prot 11752, assessMeNt........000-- 

Iron and rass chippers 11610, assessment... 

Protectora de obrera (laborers prot) 11749, 
assessment 

Laborers prot 11537, tax, j, f, $8; d f, von & 
sessment, $1 whenen wences 

Sugar wor . 
sessment, $1.50 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, 

Federal labor 9644, tax, j, f, See; da 
sessment, 30c 

Fibre mill and factory workers 9930, tax, j, f, 
m, $1.20, d f, $1.20; assessment, 24c ne 

Federal labor 6854, iax, jan, $1.05; d f, ‘$1.06... 

Federal labor 9621, tax, jan, 50c af, 0c 

Federal labor 9646, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2. isa 

Federal labor 10334, tax, j, f, $2. 10; ‘a f, $2.10... 

Federal labor 10486, tax, feb, $1. 16; Y f, sl 10... 

Federal labor 10932, tax, Jan, 90; d 

Federal labor LI7al, tax, a, *04, J, f, 1 10: df, 


$5.10 

Federal labor 11782, tax, feb, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 

Local 1, intl printing pressmen, sup... 

Badge *and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, feb, 7Lc; d f, 70c; sup, $8........... 

Federal labor 9924, sup 

Quarry workers intl of N A, tax, dec, 04, j, 
$82; sup, $4.25. 

a ened 10404, tax, feb, $1.59; d f, 1.50; 
sup, 

Solar we ry and operators 8710, tax, n, d, 
*04, $1.70; d f, $1.70; sup, 50c... 

Federal Tabor 10677, tax, feb, "BSc; a f, “B5e; 


up, $1. 
Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, s 
3 sanders 7296, tax, feb, $i. re df, 1.45; 


up, 50¢ 
Federal labor 7187, sup 
Horse-nail makers 10550, tax, mar, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, 13¢ 


24, Journeymen horseshoers intl of U 8S and 


Canada, tax, n, d, 04, j, f, m, a, $126; assess- 
ment, $126 
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24. Trades and labor assembly, Breese, Ill, sup.. 


Intl bro of papermuakers of A, sup. 

Machine operators and helpers 11818, tax, 
mar, $2; f, $2 

Federal labor 8217, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
sup, $1 

Amal society of plate engravers 9008, tax, 
jan, $3.30; d f, $3.80; sup, 50c 

Gas workers 10.36, sup 

ae prot 10821, tax, feb, denne df, om 


up 

Federal Jabor 8921, ‘sup... 
Bottlers prot 8434, tax. acct jan, $i; df, 
Federal labor 10964, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Cortland, N Y, sup 
Federated trades and we k commenti Boise, 

Iowa, tax, d, 04, j, f, m 
oe trat 


. m, 

Central labor union, Port Chester and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, 1% " da 

Rockmens prot 1063 

Straw hat operators ‘peor tax. j, f, $1; 4f, $1... 

— es copper plate cleaners wd wa, feb, 
é eeeecesees 

Federal \abor 6388 tax, j,f, $4 90; d 

Federal labor 10722, tax, jan, $i; df, 

Federal labor 11270, tax, feb,’ $1.50; d 

Federal! labor 11531, tax, j, f, m, $1.05; 
Federal labor 7241, assessment.........-.. 


. $1.50... 


Federal labor 8139, assessment 

Shirt, ~ and laundry workers intl, tax, 
o, n, d, ’04, j, $75.86, acct assessment, $69.39". 

Amer fea of musicians, = ys b 

Intl bro of teamsters, tax, 


. Laborers prot 9145, tax, ay wt 25; d f, $1. 


Postoffice clerks 8703, tax, jan, $15; d'f, $15... 
ee barbers intl of Amer, tax, 0, n, 
4 


Barber shop porters one bath house tenders 
10849, tax. j, f, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Federal labor 11741, tax, dec, '04, $2.50; d f, 


$2 50 
Soda and ryan water bottlers 10833, tax, 
feb, $1.75; d f, $1.7. 
Gas workers 9915, tax, Jj, f, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, feb, $1.50; df, $1.50 
E F eneeee 8343, tax, j, f, m, $1.50: df 


Tub molders helpers 7452, tax, j, f, $3; d f. $3. 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, feb, $1. 90; d f, $1, 90. 

a  tmetmen prot 7592, tax, jan, $5.10; d f, 
2. 

Car wheel moulders and helpers 7229, tax, 
dec, '04, j, f, $7.50; d f, $7.50, assessment. $1 BO 

Ovatrel labor, Chelsea, Mass, tax, n, d, 04, 

m, a 

Federal labor 1/881, op... 

Federal labor 11832, 

Livery stable employes 11803, tax, feb, 75; 


75e 

Trades, and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, tax, 
n, 

Central trades council, Marion, Ind, tax, 


Federated trades council, Napa co, Cal, 
tax, m, a, m 
amalleather workers of A, tax o, n, d, 04, j. 
Inti shingle weavers of A, tax, dec, *04: 
edera! labor 8033, tax, j, f, $6: d f, $6... 
Federal labor 8162, tax, feb, $2.25; df, $2 
Federal labor 9611, tux Jan, 95c; d f, 95¢ 
Federal labor 9710, tax, jan, $2.25; d f, 
Federal labor 10279, tax, jan, $2.05; d f, $2.05.. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


ATENT Ss Valuable and Salable Patents Promptly Secured. Advice as to Patent- 
ability and Commercial Value Free. Write for Inventor’s Hand Book. 
SHEPHERD @ PARHER, Patent Lawyers 
“During the past ten years Mr. Shepherd, of Shepherd & 


Parker, has obtained for us a great many important 
patents. We have no hesitation in heartily recommend- 














Mr. Parker, on November 1, 1903, resigned his posi- 
= ; an examiner in the U. 3. Patent Office to enter 
s firm. 


ing him to anyone having need of the services of a _pat- 


entattorney.”’ 


HaLLwoop Cas REGISTER Co. 


Address, 196 Dietz Building, Washington, D. C, 








. Federal labor 10313, tax, feb, ay} a) f, $2.60... 
Federal labor 10926, tax, feb, $3; f, $3; as- 


sesment, $1.6 ee 
—- labor 11044, “tax, d " 04, jy * “F150; 


f, $1.50 

Federal labor 11165, tax, feb, $1.05; d f, $1.05.. 

Intl glove workers of "a, tax, d. 04, j, $12; 
sup, 5ve........ 

Iron chippers 7338, ‘tax, ‘sep, 03, to and inci 
jan, ’05, $7.50 

Laborers prot ‘Si? tax, | dec, ’04, $1.45; d f, 
$1.45; sup, 50c.. 

Federal labor 10128, ‘sup. 

federal labor 11761, sup. 

Federal labor 8806, sup 

Button workers 7181, 
$1.45; sup, 25c.. 

. Trades and labor. ‘assem, “Ogden, Utah, “sup 

Federal labor 11755, tax, j, f, $1; d f, $1; as- 
sessment, 30c... ae 

Cement workers. “Ti0s2, ‘tax, “dee, 04, "2. 25; 
d f, $2.25 

Fancy leather workers and pocket book 
makers 11296, tax, s, 0, n, d, ’04, $5; d f, $5... 

Federal labor 10087, tax, n,d, ’04, % ‘. $1. 40; 
d 40 


f, $1. 
Federal labor 11285, tax, nov, ’04, 55c; d f, 55c 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, dee, ’04.. 
United hatters of N ‘A, tax, 0, n, d, ’04, 
er labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, n, 


d, 
Central Pm and labor souneet, nen n, 
Y, tax, o, n, d, 04, $2.50; sup, 

Federal labor 11802, tax, feb, ite d f, oa; ‘sup, na 
Small supplies .. wien 

Subscriptions AM FED.. 

Advertisements AM FED. ‘ 
PremiuMS OD DONAS,..........cccccceecseee coeeeeeeeeenees 
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$122,130 14 


Feb. EXPENSES. 
1. One month’s rent in advance, George G Sei- 


bold, secy... 
Expenses entertaining fraternal ‘delegates, 
Ciarendon Hotel 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates, 
National Hotel 
* ee l-c stamps, p 0 dept.. 
5 ress, U S Express co 
Cole ecting adv’g contracts, Ralston & Sid- 
dons 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons... nn 
Organizing expenses, Frank H “McCarthy 
Organizing expenses, B A Pacetti 
. Printing 3,000 pass words, $7.50; 700 letter 
circulars, Gompers, $5; 135 letter circulars, 
Somnpees, $2.50; 12,000 envelopes (2-e stamp), 
$15; 5,000 supply order blanks (padded), 
$12.50; 5,000 report and order blanks, $20; 
2,200 impressions, “duns,” A F of L Am 
K ED, $3; 1,000 letter circulars, textile work- 
ers, $5.50; 10,000 endeavors to unite, $30; 
10,000 greetings, $30; 10,000 applications for 
membership, $13; 50,000 letter heads, $150; 
809 special notices, $2 75; 10,000 how, $21: 
400 list of paid organizers, $17; 2,000" pass 
words, $5; 300 card notices, Laurel, Md (Or- 
ganizer Kennedy), $2.25; 150 letter circu- 
lars, $2.75; 10,000 greetings, $30; 10,000 en- 
deavors to unite, $30; 2,000 international 
unions, $18; correcting list of organiza- 
tions, $12.75; 5,000 lists of organizations, 
$310; the Trades Unionist 
Appro to intl glove workers union of A, 
eo H Taylor, pres, ...........-.--+++ 
Organizing expenses, TS Heskett. 
Organizing expenses, Richd Braun 
Organizing expenses, Wm S Smith 
Organizing expenses. James Brown 
Translating, Bernard H Lane 
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4. Clippings for AM FED, Natl Press intell co.. 
7.1 SE Sowngaget annual for 1905, N W Ay er 


Contribution to AM FEpD, W H Call.. soso 
Strike benefits to annealers prot 8721 for 
week ending jan 28, 05, Danl Conover, 
secy; J D Pierce 
Organizing expenses, J J Keegan 
Organizing expenses, C P Gounelty. 
Organizing expenses, J J Towey 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F lynn.. 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn.. 


. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 


Legislative expenses, James T Grimes. 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Kennedy.. 
Organizing expenses, A W Jenkins... 
Organizing expenses, Richd Braunschweig 
Organizing expenses, Emmett T Flood.. 
Organizing expenses, C F Davis 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins 
Organizing expenses, CH Gram 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton.... 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland 
Organizing expenses, Jas Sexton.. 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce. 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard.. * 
Assessment to united textile workers o 
Albert Hibbert, secy 
Legislative expenses, mailing ‘Am FED to 
Congressmen, P O dept. 
a 4 book, $1.25; 1 gross ‘pencils, ‘assorted, 
$4.50; % doz Harper files, 40c; i qt library 
Poort i 6Uc; 1 Law Reporter file, 25c; 1 index, 
0c; 1 letter copying book, $1.25; leopy North 
Amer Review, 25c: 2arch file books, $1.20; 
1 arch file index, 15e; l gross copying cloths, 
$4.50; 1 mucilage cup, 25c; 1 whiskbroom, 
15c; 2 scrap books, No 1004, ‘si. 50; 200 boards. 
$4; 1 quire journal paper, 20c; repairing 1 
glass, 35c; ee 1 fountain en, 75e; 
1 bot ammonia, lic; 1 calendar, ‘ 1 bot 
ammonia, 1l5c; 1 calendar pad (stand), 
75e; 1 box giant clips, 25c; 6 letter copy 
books, $9; 3 sheets binders board, 45; 1 oz 
box challenge eyelets, 30c; 12 balis twine, 
no 16, $1.50; making 10 pads, 25e; 1 maga- 
zine, Independent, 1l0c; Law Repor ter co.. 
5,000 advertising contracts, $17.75; 900 letter 
heads (9 changes) $9; 5,000 env elopes (man, 
x 1044). $35; 6, 260 p per capita tux receipts, 
$45.00; 1,000 letter heads, $3.50; 8 doz Poon) 
$1.50; "200 slips (Saml Gompers), $1.75; 2. 
letter heads, $7; Law Reporter co... 
Donation to Texas state fed of labor, V N 
SERIO NNER, SI ns ieninstnccnnnsenrnereentesoumveoseseemonsetonte 
Photos, Geo V Buck.. 


. Repairing and installing ‘elec ‘lights, John 


C Rau.. 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 
Organizing expenses, W E Kennedy 
fund for bond of central trades and labor 
council of St. Marys, Pa, J Stauffer. . 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar.. 
Organizing expenses, John L Helm 


. Assessment to united textile workers of A, 


Albert Hibbert, secy 


. Directory, The Boyd Directory co 


Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford.. 
islative expenses, Thos F Tracy 
Adjusting typewriters, Remington Type- 
writer co.. 
3 ay 75e; 11 newspaper ‘directory, $10; Bren- 


Ice, American Ice co.. 
1 oak stand, $5; re iring ; typewriter, $7.75; 
4 doz brushes, 7 ; 1 rubber cover, 75c; the 
mith Premier Seecter co 
ie doz ink pads, John C Parker’s Son... 
Tele hone service, Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone C0. ... ..0.0---20-ceececee eovccceseosnsooaen 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


15. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co. 
Organizing expenses, P J whey 
1 Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick 

Contributions to AM FED, A F Bloomer. 
Premiums on bonds, Natl Surety Co............. 
Organizing expenses, E A Perkins 

. 6copies “*The Open Shop,” Hammersmark 

Pub co. 

Organizing expenses, Richd Braunschweig.. 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins 
Organizing expenses. Cc F Davis. 
Organizing expenses, N W Evans 
Organizing expenses, M G Hamilton.. 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard. 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid... 
Organizing expenses, James Sexton. 
Organizing expenses, P. H. Strawhun. 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt 
Organizing expenses, C O Young. 
Organizing expenses, E E Greenawalt... 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 
Contributions to AM FED, Dr U M Weider- 
Organizing expenses, H L Gant..... 
Organizing expenses, Jobn Golden... a 
Organizing expenses, W D Mahon.............. 

. Printing 7,000 San Francisco proceedings, 

Law Reporter co 

Legislative expenses, Jas F Grintfes... 
Organizing expenses, F E Hoffman.. 


——_ie 


Homer P. Snyder Manufacturing Co. 


BUILDERS OF 
Patent Hosiery Winders, to Wind from Cop, Skein, or 
Bobbin; also Automatic Circular 
Rib Knitting Machinery. 
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Combination Suits, Drawers, Sweaters, Tights, Richelieu 
Ribs, Athletic Ribs, Cuffs, Ribbed Shirts, Skirts, 
Swiss Ribs, Jackets, Royal Ribs, Rib Tails, etc. 


Over 1,500 Machines Now in Operation. 


Sectional Cap on all Machines under Patent 
No, 458,290. 
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BEN. SSeSkSeeeeSeezee ee 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK. 
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skin, $3.50; 7,000 envelopes, 172 xx xxx, $19.25; 
3,000 letter heads, $9; 1 only daily ledger, 
$20.75; 3,000 letter heads, $9.75; Law Reporter 
$117 00 
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Repairing numbering machine, $1.50; 1 Har- 
pers weekly, l0c; 2 Sanfords ink eradica- 


= 
os 
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. Organizing expenses, an Frayne... 
Organiziug expenses, H 
. Organizing expenses, J J Towey 
Organizing expenses, W E Kennedy 
Strike benefits to annealers prot 8721, for 
weeks ending feb 4 and 11, D Conover, 
secretary; J D Pierce 
. Organizing expenses, W E Kennedy. 
$,000 le stamps, P O depi 
Organizing expenses, Jno L Helm 
Assessment to united textile workers of A, 
Albert Hibbert, secretary................... scssssee 
Printing 25,000 reports of secretary, $336.33; 
printing 25,000 reports of president, $336.33, 
Law Reporter co 
Commission on advts, John Morrison. 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co.................. 
Adjusting typewriter, Remington 


Cleaning windows and doors, Natl window 
and office cleaning cc 

Repairing to and light, Jno C Rau 

1,000 stencil blanks, $1; 2 rolls tape, 80c; The 
Elliott co 

1,000 white cards, Yawman & Erbe Mfg co... 


24. Printing jan AM FED, Law Reporter co 


Printing feb AM FED, Law Reporter co. 
Binding 13 vols Am FED, Law Reporter co... 
Legislative expenses, Thos F Tracy.............. 


25. 2,000 l-c stamps, $20; 1,500 2-c stamps, $30; 


1,000 l-c stamps, $10; 1,500 2-c stamps, $30; 
PO dept 

Organizing expenses, Wm J Spencer 

Organizing expenses, E A Scogins.... 

Proof reading, 8 F conveniion, Will J § 

108,875 envelopes and printing same, Buffalo 
Envelope co 

Organizing expenses, Henry M. Walker. 

. Express, U S Express co 
1 set guides, Yauman & Erbe mfg co. 

Be ON i aces necanstninntrvnsurnsbesnctcunseveese 

Supplies: Repairing fountain pen, 75c; 1 
pen wiper, 25c; 1 ink pad, 25c; 1 qr num- 
ered legal cap, 30c; 1 bottle ink eradicator, 
25c; 1 doz thumb tacks, 10c; 1 key ring, 5c; 
2 boxes bands, $1.50; 1 pr ed shears, $1.50; 
1,000 sheets, 84x11, No 1 manilla, 60c; 1 box 
paper fasteners, lic; 6 sheets corrugated 
board, 90c; 2 eye shades, 50c; 2 pyr pins, 10c; 
1 pencil eraser, 10c; 1 multiplex eraser, 10c; 
1 bottle ink, 10c; 1 bottle ink, red, 10c; 3 
back numbers Harper’s at 10c, 30c; 3 back 
numbers Judgeat 10c, 30c; 1 1b no 12 bands, 
ag 1 2-foot ruler, 40c; Pon erie ink, 

: aper pins, 10c; viagara cli 

at $1 ib 27 te 1 qt Carter’s working ink, 
50c; 1 doz pyd pins, 90c; 5,000 cong linen 
second sheets, $10; 1 order book, 25c; 1,000 
Sheets wax paper, 12x18, $2; Law Reporter 


co. 

Printing 14,000 let hds, $80; 1,000 env, 1,800 
man 10’s, $3.75; 2,500 circulars, brewery 
workmens, $21; 1,000 letter heads par union, 
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tors, 0c; making 20 electros for pamphlets, 
St Louis exhibit, at $1.05, $21; making 8 
electros, catalogue St Louis exhibit, at 6éc, 
$5.20; link eradicator, 25c; 1 doz stenog note 
books, $1; | Harpers weekly, 10c; 1 paper 
pins, 10c; 1 Harper’s weekly, 1c; 25 blotters, 
30c; 1 doz man covers, 2c; 1 memo book, 
25c; padding, 2% doz pads, 7ic; 1 package 
envelopes, 644 xX 94, lic: 1 bot ink, 10c; 1 
box Hotchkiss fasteners, 0c; 1 doz copying 
cloths, $1; 1 Harper’s weekly, 10c; 1 Every- 
body’s magazine, 10c; 2,000 sheets 8 x 104 
Stroth onion skin typewriter paper, $5; i 
box ea 19 x 32 bands, at 75ic, $1.50; 1 copy 
McClure’s, 10c; 3 boxes clips, 75c; 1 copy 
Success, aug, 10c; 1 box spencerian pens, $1; 
1 copy Harper’s weekly, l0c; 1 gro eagle 
draughting pencils, $4.50; 3 doz 10x 15 man 
envelopes, $1.25; 1 doz blue pencils, $1; 1 
box ink eradicators, 25c; 2 doz pen holders, 
$2; 1 300-p record indexed, $1.50: 1,000 no 201 
labels, ; 1 box no 200 labels, 60c; Law Re- 
porter co, $54.05; less credit, $4 ...............-.. 
1 month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres..... 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 


. 4 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, book keeper 


4 weeks’ salary, J W Bernhard, bookkeeper 

4 weeks’ salary, F O Alexander, bookkeeper 

4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer......... 

4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer.... 

4 weeks’ salary, N L Baines, stenographer... 

4 weeks’ salary, L McUallen, stenographer... 

4 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, stenographer.. 

4 weeks’ salary, A L McCoy, stenographer... 

4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, na 

4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer.... 

4 weeks’ salary, ¥ L Faber, stenographer 

4 weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer 

4 weeks’ salary, G D Witter, stenographer... 

4 weeks’ salary, J T Sherier, stenographer... 

4 weeks’ salary, M Sinclair, stenographer.... 

4 weeks’ salary, 1 M Rodier, typewriter 

4 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell, typewriter. 

2% weeks’ salary, G K Rundel, clerk 

4 weeks’ salary, E Valesh ........... Suton . 

4 weeks’ salary, D J Nielsen, clerk 

4 weeks’ salary, B S Thomas, clerk... 

4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk. 

4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk 

344 weeks’ salary, J C Alexander, cler 

4 weeks’ salary, M R Edmunds, clerk. 

4 weeks’ salary, Laura Black, clerk... 

3% weeks’ salary, G A Boswell, clerk .. 

3% weeks’ salary, F McCallen, clerk..... 

182 weeks’ salary, M A Jones, clerk... 

1 week’s salary. W G Jordan, clerk 

3% weeks’ salary, B M Holtzman, clerk. 

1 week’s salary, G Nolan, clerk 

1 week’s salary, R F Malotte, clerk. 

1 week’s salary, H L Rock, clerk... 

1 week’s salary, S P Rodier, clerk 

Assessment to united textile workers. of A, 
Albert Hibbert, secy 
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28. 13,000 1-c stamps, P O dept 
Stamps rec’d and used, Frank Morrison, sec 


Extra rent, $5; iy and magazine, 9 
-_  edvertisement, $2.29; postage due, 22c; W I NG S 
, 25c; stamp pad, de, car tickets, $6; 


moran. $6.25, J Ww Lowe 

valing AM FED, J W Lowe... i 
a on AM FED, P O dept. eceeee 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker. 
Legislative oy emmy Jas F Grimes... 
Premiums on bonds, Natl surety co.. 
4 weeks’ salary, M C Hatch 


2 
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Disc Fans, Exhausters, Blowers, 
Heaters, Electric Motors, High 
seislidaldieiiaaitii Speed Engines, Marine and Sta- 

Balance on hand Feb 1, 05. 810 73 tionary Gas Engines, Acetylene 
jzis0u | Generators, and Forced Draught 

for Boilers,etc. # #& & 


BESS aw 
sssseua 


a 





Balance on hand Mar 1, ’05 


General fund 
Defense fund 


Total 








We are now equipping boilers in steam plants 
Faawx Monawon, with a system for improved combustion, and 

Secretary, A. F. of L. the economical generation of steam for all pur- 
poses. Can be applied to any boiler. We make 
installations at our own cost, payment accord- 
ing to agreement, when our guarantees have 
been fulfilled. 


L. J. WING MAN’FPG CO. 


136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 




















LAWN MOWERS 


Received HIGHEST Award, 
both Gold and Silver Medals, 
at Pan-American Exposition 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


was conspicuously honored at the St. Louis 
Exposition by the award of the 


GRAND PRIZE 


which was the highest award, this being higher 
than the gold medal prizes. 





ite) 
COLDWELL 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


aa 4ALAADASA 


THE KARMA OF LABOR 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER They are used on over four hundred Golf — 

. P ; and on the parks of Greater New York an 
250; , $1.00; P. Ic. Published by the Aut 

PIP Se Oe ny eee Serene er Serene most of the large cities of the United States. 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON EVERY MOWER GUARANTEED 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. 











“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.—Boston Daily Post. 
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No. 5, $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 





Blickensderfer Typewriter 


The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 
much work in a neater and better manner than any‘machine 
on the market. 

A Few Features. 
ting it has no equal. 
Writing, Perfect and Permanent. Alignment. 
Portable and Durable. 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 644 Atlantic Street, 








THE 












For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 
Has interchangeable Type, Visible 
Is Simple, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 







Stamford, Conn. 
























The Leading Manufacturers of 


Shoe Knives in the World. 

We make Bread, Meat, Butcher, Paperhanger, and 
Cigar Knivesand Cuban Blades. Also special Knives of 
every description. Best Boot and Shoe Makers’ Knives 
and Cutters, Hatters and Cap Makers’ Knives. | atest 
Improved Knife Handles. We guarantee all of our 

oods to give perfect satisfaction if used for the purpose 
‘or which they are made. 


INSIST UPON HAVING the “S. RICHARD” KNIVES 


and see that they trade-mark, and you 
wili get the best. 


bear our 


/ Sometime ago we entered intoan agreement 
rare with the Metal Polishers’ Union whereby we 
copy of label on our blades, and all goods 

an} bearing our name and also this stamp are 
union-made. 


are entitled to use their label, and also stamp 
THE STEPHEN RICHARD CO., Southbridge, Mass., U. S. A. 








SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
FRx opinion as to tability. Send 
for Guide Book and What to Invent, 

publications issued for free distribution, Patents 
secured by us advertised free in The Patent Record, 

Sameie Copy Faex. EVANS, WILKENS & CO» 

No, 666 F Street, N. W., Washington, wD. ©, 










UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 














W HEN ag are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
see it that the Genuine Unio Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-unior 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 












MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 


















Ghe RIDGLEY 
Wall Paper Trimmer 


MODEL B (THE LATEST) 


Is a masterpiece of mechanical skill. Over- 

comes every possible fault. Leverage enormous, 

at least four times any other trimmer. 
Guaranteed to cut anything in wall decora- 

tions quickly, easily, and accurately. (Cutting 

Leatherole is play with it.) 

Our new three-piece straightedge goes with this 


trimmer. 


THE RIDGLEY TRIMMER CO., Mfrs. 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











) MARKET BRAND | 


>. 


ALEWINS.SON 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, _ILL. 


RETURN TO DEALER 
IF SEAMS RIP oR ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


BUTTONS COME OFF MARKET BRAND 


cs DONT TAKE 

















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Beware 

of 

Bogus and ff 
Imitation 


Labels. 
counter- 


feits. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


FOR LABOR UNIONS. 


There is nothing better for advertising your label and 
popularizing the principles you stand for. 


Many up-to-date labor organizations throughout the 
country are using our novelties and buttons with excel- 
lent results. They pay. Try them. Drop us a line for 
samples and information. 


BADGES, BANNERS, BUTTONS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


Samples of Badges and Buttons sent free upon request. 
All our goods are strictly Union made. 


THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, W. J 








When purchasing your Underwear for Man, 3 
Woman, or Child, do not fail to ask for the 


Norfolk and New Brunswick 
Hosiery Co.’s 
CELEBRATED GOODS 


For sale by all first-class dealers 


Factories, New Brunswick, N. J. j 
enaail 
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amor STARUNION OVERALL 


UNION-MADE 


STRONGEST—ROOMIEST—M OST 
SIGHTLY—EVERY SUIT WARRANTED 


H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 



















% BUY 
MATING xericenator co 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ASI 


Star ay ) Tiavealha EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E. JEWETT 


























Duffy’s Pure MaltWhiskKey 


Medicine for all mankind; the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence for 
nearly half a century; an invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, malaria, “grippe,” con- 
sumption; an ideal tonic and stimu- 
lant for the aged. The only Whiskey 
recognized by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by thousands 
of physicians; used in numberless 
hospitals. 


Write for Free Medical Booklet. 


THE DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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‘Well lathered 
is half shaved.” 
No man can 
be well lathered 
without 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury. Conn. 





TEMPTATION 


Highest Grade 10c. Cigar 
UNION MADE 


American Cigar Co. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


P. S.—Union men note that we are in no way 
connected with the trust who use our name. 























THIS SPACE CONTRACTED 
FOR BY 


TAYLOR 
BROTHERS’ 
TOBACCO | 
COMPANY 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Bernheimer @ Schwartz 
Pilsener Brewing Co. 


——__ AND = PURITY 


TRacE MARK ~~ 


Brewers of 


Pilsener, Export Pilsener and 
Wurzburger Beers, Ales 
and Porter 


127TH TO 129TH STREET AND 
AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK 





| Thevery soul of the malt — ¢ 





delicious, healthful, invigor- . 
ating, and absohute/y pure~ 
the perfection of brewing-is 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


The Beer of Quality 











Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 


descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission. 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


| 0 C a copy { a year 
» from newsdealers, by subscription 





xe 
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National Life Insurance Co., U. S. A., 159 La Salle St., Chicage. 
Gentlemen: Information concerning an Endowment Policy for ® 
person-_______years of age may be sent to 


iena—___ Add 
D-2 
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TheMerriamMfg.Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 
AND BOXES. 


Fine Interior Wood Work, Sideboards, Bars, 
and Coolers, Office Fixtures, Mantels, Etc. 


618 to 630 East Water St. 
and 106 to 110 Almond St. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


CURES ALL 


HEADACHES-10 








BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 
Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 











PROTECT your, 


Send for Inventor’s Primer. 
No Patent no Fee. Established 1864. 


MILO B. STEVENS 2 CO. 


791 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Branches at Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit. 














Boston 
Artificial Leather Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


MOROCCOLINE 


Trade Mark. 


12 East 18th St., NEW YORK. 


Bradley Manufacturing 
Company 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
Willans Central Valve Engine 


PITTSBURGH 





Lawyers’ Title and Guaranty Insurance Co. 


412 FIFTH ST. N. W. 
(Century Building), WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Examines and Insures Titles 
Conveyancing in all its Branches 


ERNEST L. SCHMIDT, 


GEO. M. EMMERICH, 
Secretary 


J. A. MAEDEL, 
Treasurer 


President 





Use Dr. TRAGER’S 
FATAL ROACH POWDER. 


Clean your house of Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 
Sold under Guarantee. 25c. Per Box. 
Manufactured by H. F. TRAGER @ SONS, 


Office and Laboratory, 1016 Price Street, 
Factory 226 N. Main Ave., $C ‘ON, P. 


Also Manufacturers of other Insecticides. 
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“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. 





“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. 





** Yankee” Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver. 







our “YANKEE” TOOL BOOK 
TELLS ALL ABOUT THESE AND 
SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 









“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 








— 
‘YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 





are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
toois, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 











—— 








PHILADELPHIA. 














we 



















VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 


MADE BY 


The Fowler Nail Co. 


SEYMOUR, CONN. 
















WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time with soapand water. The hand- 
some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
dull finish or wy with oil colors, make 
it an appropriate covering for kitchen, 
bath, or any other room. A closet lined 
with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 
and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Pipe Organs, and Piano Players, 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boul., CHICAGO. 





= 











Federal 
Granite Brick Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pressed Front and 
Building Bricks 


305-6-7 Mears’ Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
Factory, South Washington Avenue. 
New Phone 1432. 





Cj Some of the Buildings Erected of 
SAND-LIME BRICK: 
Standard Brewing Co.’s Plant, Scranton, 
Nay Aug Lumber Co., 9 houses, Scranton, 
Myrtle St. M. E. Church, - - Scranton, 
Chas. Wartowsky, ap’thouse, Scranton, 
I. F. Megargel, bank, - Scranton, 
John Gibbs, for store, - - Carbondale, 
Factory was erected in 1904. 





‘“Huennekes System.’’ The 
Latest Patents and Best Machinery Used. 








OGDEN 
CHECK 


The OGDEN Automatically 
Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 
strongest, simplest and most 
effective door check in the 
world. Itis the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 


CHICAGO, 


a 105 Lake St. 








96-98 Reade St. 











JAMBS THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 





PERLEY & BRO. 


Paper Warehouse and Printers, 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER 
MADE TO ORDER. 


111 to 121 Second Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is jnoiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured in a carefully selected variety of colors, 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and specia’ designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING C0., Ltd., 
9] and %3 Chambers St., New York. 








Pilisburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK, 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
~ +.» MARKET 














Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 





Manutacturers of P ylvania White Hemioch 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Cieveland 

St. Louis 
Denver 

San Francisce 


Main Office and Factories: Palmyra,N.Y. Hamburg, Ger 


Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 











THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 
ATLANTIC BLDG., NEw YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 














The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The 


FOR 


Steam, Hydraulic, 


Water, aaa. Air, 
Ammonia, (>. Ete, 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John W. Masury& Son 


TRADE 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 


ONE QUALITY 


AND THAT 


THE BEST 
EVERY TOOL 
Warranted 


+ 





+ 


Our Catalogue, 

sent on request, in- 

cludes Planes, both iron 

and wood, Chisels, Gouges, 

Drawing Knives, Auger Bits, 
Bench and Hand Screws, etc. 


Ohio Tool Company, 
Factories : Columbus, Ohio. Auburn, N. ¥. 


Hart & Crouse Co. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


Royal Heaters 


Hot Water, Steam, and Hot Air Heaters. 
New York Radiators 


For Steam and Water. 





9 Lake St., CHICAGO. 236 Water St., NEW YORK. 
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It doesn’t cost any 
more to have a good 
chuck—tlike the PRATT, 
in which drills can not 


THE y g 
PRUDENTIAL Ps > slip—than it does for 
HAS TH ‘ : hed 
STRENGTH 0° a very ordinary ones. 
GIBRALTAR PRATT CHUCK CO. 
Frankfort, N.Y., U. S.A. 


European Representatives—Selig, Sonnenthal & 
Co., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 

















neceusrett ini mee 4{, GW. BROWN 3S3e--~ 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


100,000. 
Amoun carly © Million Policies in Force. Neti in tatiet  DRAYMAN AND RIGGER 


INSURING OVER $1,000,000,000. Pennsylvania 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. Machinery, Boilers, Tanks, Safes, Pianos, 
Furniture, and Freight. Padded Vans for 


° Insurance Company 7 1 
The Prudential of Amerten Furniture Moving. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the ‘ 
State of New Jersey. : Office: Lack’a Avenue and Cliff Street, SCRANTON, PA. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, ‘ 
Newark, N. J. President. 3 Residence, 210 Robinson St. 
DEPARTMENT NO. 12. 


























OWNERS OF 


Electrically Driven Shops 





Are no longer troubied with soot, dirt, 
grease, and the many other necessary evils 
of overhead shafting, belts, and pulleys. 
Electric power with current from the Cen- 
tral Station is the latest and most modern 
method of operation. In Philadelphia consult 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


TENTH AND SANSOM STREETS. 





